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Lieligious Communications, 


For the Christian Spectator. 
What is Conscience ? 


Ir is still regarded as a question 
among moral philusophers, whether 
conscience is a distinct principle or 
faculty of the mind. Within half a 
century many attempts have been 
made to prove that it is not. Among 
these attempts two are particularly 
worthy of notice,—one made by Dr. 
Paley, and the other by Adam Smith. 
Dr. Paley’s observations on this sub- 
ject are contained in his well known 
work on Moral Philosophy. Dr. 
Smith’s observations are contalued in 
his very ingenious work entitled 
“Theory of Moral Sentiments,’”—a 
work which has lately been republish- 
edin this country, and which it is be- 
lieved will be extensively read, espe- 
cially by those who have witnessed 
the efforts of his mind exhibited in his 
celebrated work on Political Econo- 
my. In their objections to the doc- 
trine which I have stated, they had in 
view a theory of conscience given by 
Dr. Hutcheson. This theory does not 
appear to me to be well founded ; ; still 
as many of their objections if admit- 
ted, will not only overturn Dr. 
Hutcheson’s s theory, but will entirely 
exclude conscience from the mind, | 
will briefly examine them. 
1. It is said by Pr. Smith that 
“the feeling which belongs to moral 
approbation is not uniform in its char- 
acter, and therefore it cannot in every 
case be referred to the same principle 
or faculty of the mind.” The same is 
‘Tue, he says, of the feeling which be- 
ongs to moral disappobation. He 
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gives the following example to illus- 
trate his proposition. “ ‘The appro- 
bation with which I witness an act of 
tenderness is very different from that 
with which [I witness an act of mag- 
nanimity.” In reply to this objection, 
I would acknowledge that if the feel- 
ing belonging to moral approbation 
is different in its character, or rather 
in its nature in one case, from what 
it is in another, it must also be difter- 
ent in its origiii ; but if it differs only 
in degree of intensity, its origin may 
evidently be the same. Now an act 
of tenderness which springs from a 
a sense of duty, is a very different 
thing from ene which springs from a 
natural affection, as for example, pity; 
and so itis with respect to an act of 
magnanimity which springs from a 
sense of duty, and one which springs 
from a desire of reputation, or from 
any other subordinate principle of ac- 
tion. 

if then we fix our attention on that 
act of tenderness and that act of mag- 
nanimity which spring from a sense 
of duty, we should feel a sentiment of 
approbation, which would differ only 
in degree of intensity, excepting so far 
as in the latter case it would be min- 
gled with some extraneous emotion, as 
perhaps an emotion of sublimity. But 
the feeling with which we witness an 
act of tenderness which springs spon- 
taneously from a natural affection, 
that is common to men and brutes, 
can hardly be said to be identical with 
that which belongs to moral approba- 
tion, excepting indeed so far as we 
approve of every act which rises out 
of mere instinct, because it accords 
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with the intentions of nature. The 
same is true of that feeling with which 
we witness an act of magnanimity, 
which springs from a mere desire of 
reputation. ‘The feelings which are 
excited on such occasions are gene- 
rally composed of a variety of ingre- 
dients, and on the proportion in 
which these ingredients are combin- 
ed, will depend the character of the 
whole. Thus the emotion of sublim- 
ity. to which allusion has already been 
made, is suffictent of itself to diversi- 
fy greatly any emotion with which it 
may be mingled ; so much so, as to in- 
duce a suspicion in the minds of com- 
mon observers ofa difference, not only 
in degree of intensity, but innature and 
in origin. We have also a striking ex- 
ample to illustrate the modification 
which our feeling or principle of ac- 
tion undergoes from its being com- 
bined with other feelings and prin- 
ciples in the difference between the 
friendship which we feel towards a 
child and that which we feel towards 
an old man. That unmingled friend- 
ship is universally the same, like eve- 
ry other active principle, will hardly 
be doubted, and yet how diversified 
by those extraneous feelings which 


are inspired by the circumstances of 


age ! 

2. Another objection of Dr. 
Smith’s is this :—if conscience is a 
distinct faculty of the mind, “ not 
only the objects of its approbation 
and disapprobation have a moral 
character, but also the faculty itself.” 
Thus he says, if I see a man express 
his approbation of an act of cruelty, 
and [ disapprove of his conduct, I in 
fact disapprove of his approbation, 
and thus attach a moral character to 
his conscience, from which his appro- 
bation springs. But he takes it for 
sranted that practice and opinion on 
moral subjects always go together. 
‘¢ Video meliora proboque, deteri- 
ora sequor,” does not seem to be 
ove of his maxims. It is very far 
from being probable that any man 
can be found who Is so great a mon- 
ster, that should he even manifest an 
approbation of an act of cruelty. he 


would speak the real language of his 
conscience. But even granting thar 
such a man could be found, still we 
may blame the man himself and not 
his conscience, for suffering it to be 
overpowered by some passion or pre. 
judice, or led astray by some associa. 
tion. , 

3. The principal objection offereg 
by Dr. Paley is the diversity of opin- 
ion which prevails in different parts 
of the world on moral subjects. He 
does not offer it, it is true, as his own, 
though no one who reads his obser. 
vations on this subject, has any doubh: 
that he is inclined to give it much 
weight. Thus we are told that “thefi 
was not unfrequently rewarded by the 
I:.ws of Sparta ;” “that a wild Amer- 
ican is diverted with the writhings 
and contortions of the victim at the 
stake ;” and in short, that “ there is 
scarcely a single vice, which in some 
age or country has not been counte- 
nanced by public opinion.” This ob- 
jection like the last takes for granted 
that diversity of practise proves di- 
versity of opinion. But it is well 
known that many practise and habj- 
tually practise what they know to be 
morally wrong, and may not this be 
true of nations? Might not the gov- 
ernment of Sparta have borne witha 
little self-condemnation for the sake 
of obtaining those advantages which 
they supposed would result in cer- 
tain cases, from the encouragement ot 
theft ? 

But even admitting that, with res- 
pect to moral subjects, there is as 
great a diversity of opinion as ol 
practice, this does not prove. that 
conscience is not a distinct principle 
or faculty of the mind. For in the 
first place, there are many causes 
which would tend to produce a divei- 
sity of opinion on moral subjects, 
even if the doctrine were true. One 
of these causes is an imperfect anal- 
ysis of moral subjects. It is well 
known, that in order to be sure that 
our conclusions on any subject are 
correct, it is best to analyze our rea 
sonings, aud see if all that has been 
taken for granted is true. ‘Thus if | 
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wished to satisfy myself of the truth 
of a propesition in the science of ge- 
ometry, 1 should analyze that propo- 
jition into others more simple, and 
yltimately reduce it to its elementary 
truths. If Ido not, my conclusions 
may be incorrect, and that too not- 
withstanding I have a principle or fa- 
culty of mind, whose immediate of- 
fce it isto decide what is true and 
what is false. ‘That principle or fa- 
culty is termed by logicians, the judg- 
ment. Now the same is true of the 
conclusions which I may form on 
moral subjects. Unless the subject 
has been well analyzed, I am liable 
to error. I may decide that to be right 
which is not right, and that to be 
wrong which is not wrong, and this 
too notwithstanding | may have a 
principle or faculty of mind whose 
immediate office it is to decide what 
is right and whatis wrong. Diversity 
of opinion on moral subjects, there- 
fore, does not prove with any more 
certainty that conscience is not a dis- 
tinct faculty of the mind, than diver- 
sity of opinion on speculative sub- 
jects proves that judgment is not. 
That there are propositions on moral 
subjects, and very many of them 
which require such an analysis, will 
appear evident to any one who will 
run his eye over a work on mora! phi- 
losophy. I would mention as exam- 
ples the sin of suicide, of polygamy, 
and perhaps of drukenness. So on 
the other hand there are many things 
which are mistaken for virtues, which 
itis very possible would be seen to 
possess no moral excellence, were 
they to undergo such an analysis. 
Such are many of the superstitious 
notions of the heathen and of Roman 
catholics. 

2. Another source of error on mo- 
ral subjects, even if conscience were a 
distinct faculty of the mind, wou'd 
be association of ideas. Many things 
would appear to be right because as- 
sociated with others that are right, 
just as many things appear to be 
true because associated with others 
that are true. The mere ceremonies 
of religion would, in the view of 


many, possess the sanctity of its essen- 
tial truths. The mere dogmas of a 
leading mind would still be bowed to, 
as if sanctioned by the authority of 
Heaven. 

3. If conscience were a distinct fac- 
ulty of the mind, we should expect 
that like our other faculties, it would 
be enfeebled for want of exercise, 
and when this were the case, a wider 
door would be opened into the mind 
for the most dangerous errours on m0- 
ral subjects. That all our faculties of 
body as well as of mind are thus en- 
feebled, is well known to all who have 
devoted any attention to the study of 
the human constitution. It is true al- 
so that all our faculties gain strength 
by exercise, as well as lose strength 
by the want of it. Suppose then tor 
example that conscience were not 
to exercise an habitual control over 
the passion of resentment, but were 
to suffer it to rise to any height, and 
on any occasion, and thus to gain 
strength by being frequently called in- 
to action, while she is losing strength 
by sufiering her powers to lie dor- 
mant, it does not appear improbable 
that she would lose her ascendancy 
over the passion, and be compelled to 
yield her sceptre. May not this law of 
our nature have a place in accounting 
for some of the strongest features in 
the characters of many nations, such 
as the resentment of the American 
Savage, the cruelty of the Arab, the 
lust of the Southern Asiatics, and the 
ambition of the Greeks and Romans ? 

4. If conscience were a distinct 
faculty of the mind, we should expect 
that like the judgment it would fre- 
quently be led into errours by the in- 
fluence of education, in connection 
with our propensity to imitation. We 
should in some instances be taught te 
regard that as right which is not right, 
as we are to regard that as true which 
is not true. It may be observed also 
with respect to imitation, that we are 
prone to imitate others in their belief 
as well as in their actions; and also 
that this propensity is not, as is some- 
times supposed, peculiar to children. 
It appears to have more or less influ- 
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ence on the opinions and conduct of 
men at every age; else why, for ex- 
ample, is it impossible for a man to 
live for a long time in a foreign coun- 
try without acquiring to a certain ex- 
tent the manners, and perhaps the 
opinions which prevail in that coun- 
try? Dr. Reid ranks this propensity 
under the class of instincts, and I 
think for very plausible reasons. 

In the second place, the diversity 
of opinion on moral subjects is not so 
great as has sometimes been repre- 
sented. The truth is, charge the most 
hardened Arab or Savage with the 
crime of injustice for example, and 
untess he is guilty of the charge, and 
perhaps if he is, he will deay it and 
consider himself insulted. When a 
powerful Arab was accused of form- 
ing a league against Sidi Hamet, he 
denied it, and exclaimed, “ No, I 
am incapable of such treachery.” 
Dr. Paley suggests, however, that 
this may be the effect of education. 
But why should education uniformly 
teach mankind to detest the same 
crime? How too can education create 
that peculiar feeling which revolts from 
the commission of such a crime, and 
if committed thunders condemnation 
in the ears of the criminal? Educa- 
tion may modify our feelings ; it may 
soften aud it may harden them, it may 
refine them and it may render them 
coarse and barbarous, but it cannot 
annihilate, nor can it create them. 
Besides, the very influence of educa- 
tion in diversifying our opinions on 
moral subjects, presupposes a princi- 
ple in the mind whose office it is to 
say what Is right and what is wrong, 
for without such a principle, educa- 
tion could find nothing to work upon. 

The other objections of Dr. Paley 


cannot be considered as applicable to 


the theory which [shall in the sequel 
state as to me the most satisfactory. 
T shall not therefore examine them, 
but barely remark that to me ihey do 
not appear to possess much weight, 
even when opposed tothe theory of Dr. 
Hutcheson. For surely it is no more 
necessary to suppose the mind to pos- 
sess innate ideas, because we have a 


On the duty of promoting the spread of the Gospel. 


(Jury, 
moral sense which receives impres. 
sions of right and wrong, than it ic 
because we have a sense of feeling 
which receives the impression of 
solidity from the material worlds; nor 
is It necessary to suppose that the 
former sense would be imposed upon 
by mere names, as Dr. Paley sup- 
poses, any more than the latter sense. 


( To be concluded. ) 


_—— --— 


For the Christian Spectator. 


On the duty of promoting the spread 
of the Gospel. 


Ir mankind are sinners, and chris. 
tiamity discloses the only way of sal- 
vation, it is of vast importance that 
her empire be extended as fast as pos- 
sible. ‘The world, at this moment, 
presents a picture, which is fitted to 
make the eye of benevolence weep, 
and the heart of philanthropy bleed. 
Let the man who has never yet learn- 
ed to feel for the miseries of the 
heathen, go and seat himself by the 
dying bed of a pagan, and see the poor 
victim of superstition, as the night- 
clouds of death come over him, writh- 
ing in suspense and agony. The poi- 
son of sin rankles in his bosom, but 
no voice of mercy whispers that there 
is sanctifying grace. Conscience in- 
stead of uttering herself in accents of 
consolation, points ina kind of indef- 
inite and awful manner to an open- 
ing hell, and Jacerates his soul with a 
whip of scorpions. How appalling to 
think of an immortal soul, thus be- 
wildered with doubt, stung with re- 
niorse, and covered with pollution, 
lingering on the confines of eternity, 
and at length, taking the fearfu! 
plunge! Now then suppose for a 
moment that christianity had been 
admitted to the dying bed of that pa- 
gan, what a very different complex- 
ion might she have given to the clos- 
ing scene. What a cup of consolation 
would it have been to the wretch 
whose heart Was breaking with agony, 
if he could have realized the forgive- 
ness of his sins; if-he could have 
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traced upon his soul that heavenly 
image which is enstamped by the 
Holy Ghost; if he could have antici- 
patea with humble confidence, a man- 
sion provided for him in glory. ‘These 
are no dreams of imagination. Travel 
through a heathen land, and such 
scenes will meet your eye at almost 
every step. Nothing but the omnipo- 
tence of christianity, can redeem the 
dying pagan from suspense, despon- 
dence and horrour. How noble then, 
now benevolent, I had almost saia, 
how godlike, is the employment of 
extending the knowledge and influ- 
ence of the gospel. 

Another consideration which ought 
to encourage us to labour with alacri- 
<yand zeal for the conversion of the 
world is the sacrifice by which the in- 
troduction of christianity has been at- 
tended. Every person who has re- 
ceived the gospel as a practical sys- 
rem, has felt that he is under unspeak- 
able obligations to its author; that it 
was nothing less than the death of the 
cross, attended by every circumstance 
of humiliation and ignominy, that 
procured for him his hopes and con- 
solations. If then the authour of our 
religion submitted to such unparaliel- 
ed sufferings before the gospel could 
be promulgated, shall we who protess 
10 be sharing its blessings, shrink 
from the duty of propagating and ex- 
tending it. If it has cost the richest 
sacrifice that heaven could make to 
lay the foundation of the sinner’s re- 
covery, shall we consider it an unrea- 
sonable tax upon our time and labour, 
that God has commissioned us to 
publish the intelligence? Let us re- 
member too that in the same cause, 
apostles and martyrs have bled. If we 
are backward in contributing to the 
extension of the gospel, will not their 
blood also cry to us from the ground, 
and reproach us with being unmind- 
ful of their sufferings, and our obliga- 
tions r 

_ But besides the value of the bles- 
sings which christianity confers, and 
the incalculable price by which they 
were purchased, there is still another 
animnating Consideration; and that is, 
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the certainty that the object for which 
we labour will succeed. The time 
has been, when to the eye of worldly 
wisdom, the extension of the gospel 
through the world, appeared like a vis- 
ionary project. ‘The Jews supposed 
for a little time, that they had buried 
the religion of Christ, with its authour 
in the tomb of Joseph ; and that they 
Should hear no more of what they 
were willing to suppose a system of 
imposition. But the resurrection of 
Jesus disappointed their expectations, 
and proved to be a glorious precursor 
of the triumphs of the gospel; and 
every age since that in which chris 
tianity was introduced, has furnished 
its boasted wits and sages, who have 
had sagacity enough to foresee, that 
aiter a while, reason would resume her 
throne in the minds of men, and the 
gospel would sink into obscurity and 
contempt. But these wits and sages, 
have, iike their infidel brethren, in 
earlier times, only enjoyed the luxury 
of anticipation. Instead of having an 
opportunity to glut their malice, by 
celebrating the obsequies of chris- 
tianity, they have been compelled 
to witness her victorious march in 
almost every direction : and the night 
of pagan darkness !s now so far spent, 
and the dawn of millenial glory so 
near at hand, that even infidelity be- 
gins to hang her head. Yes, there is 
every thing in the aspect of the pres- 
ent times, to encourage and animate 
our exertions in the diffusion ot the 
gospel. Inthe operations of christian 
benevolence, which are going forward 
at the present day, may be seen the 
gradual fulfilment of a series of the 
most illustrious prophecies. Every 
thing seems to say that the time is 
not far distant, when the heathen 
shall be given to Christ for his inher- 
itance. The wilderness has begun to 
be shorn of its thorns, and to exhibit 
the beauty and fertility of Eden; al- 
most every breeze brings with it good 
tidings from the East, or the West, ox 
the North, or the South; the temples 
of paganism are crumbling into ruins; 
the yell of the savage is laid aside for 
the song of salvation; and Jesus 
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Christ seems actually to be taking to 
himself his great power, and extend- 
ing his graciou kingdom among all 
the nations. But notwithstanding 
these signs of the times, and the pro- 
mise of the Great Head of the church, 
render the ultimate triumph of chris- 
tianity certain, there are still great 
conquests to be achieved. The great 
enemy of man has still many fortresses 
within his empire, which, though not 
impregnable, will yield to nothing 
jess than the best directed, and most 
vigorous attacks. It is therefore, not 
more by what has been already done, 
than by what yet remains to be done, 
that christians are urged to renew 
their ardour, and perseverance in this 
glorious cause. Let them address 
themselves to the work, like men who 
fee] an assurance that the cause will 
certainly prevail; and at the same 
time, sensible that the necessities of 
millions, who are dying amidst all 
the horrors of paganism, call upon 
them to be continually and perseve- 
ringly active. 

‘The work in which we are here 
called to engage, is the greatest and 
best, in which it is possible for mor- 
tals to engage. It was the work of 
prophets and apostles,and reformers, 
and martyrs. It is the work for which 
the Son of God became incarnate, 
and which he bears on his heart, 
since he has ascended into the hea- 
vens. It is a work against which the 
rack, the gibbet and the stake, have 
arrayed all their horrors; upon which 
kings have frowned from their 
thrones, which the policy of states 
and empires has been enlisted to ar- 
rest, and against which hell has hurl- 
ed her most malignant shafts. But it 
is a work which will entitle all who 
sincerely and piously engage in it, to 
a distinguished seat in the mansions 
of giory. In the day of judgment it 
wil! be found better to have been the 
projecior or promoter of a bible or 
missionary society, than to have worn 
an earthly diadem. One pagan con- 
verted, or one soul redeemed from 
eternal death, by the labours of a 
missionary, would plant a gem in his 


crown of glory to remain for ever 
and ever. Let no opposition there. 
fore discourage our efforts, and induce 
us to turn our backs upon this noble 
field of labour ; and while we are en. 
gaged in conveying the heavenly treag. 
ure of the gospel to others, let us be 
careful not to cheat ourselves out of 
an interest in its divine blessings. I¢ 
should never be forgotten that there 
may be a zeal for the extension of the 
gospel which has no connection with 
true piety. Let every one then, who 
engaces in this benevolent work see 
to it, that he manifest his regard for 
the religion of Christ, not only in his 
exertions to send it to the heathen 
lands, or remote parts of our own 
country, but by yielding his own heart 
to its purifying and life-giving influ- 
eice. 

We cannot but advert for a mo- 
ment to one feature in the aspect of 
the times, which we contemplate with 
peculiar interest ;—we mean the nu- 
merous female associations, which 
within a few years have sprung up 
for the promotion of this grand cause. 
It is a subject of joy that the time has 
arrived in which the great efforts of 
christian benevolence are no longer 
confined to one sex; and that even 
those who have formerly considered 
the station assigned them by provi- 
dence, as furnishing an exemption 
from active labour in the cause of 
Christ, have thrown away this plea, 
and are now ranging themselves a- 
mong the soldiers of the cross. The 
path by which the iliustrious female 
missionary of modern days was con: 
ducted to glory, notwithstanding it was 
thronged with hardships and trials of 
the most appalling kind, seems to at- 
tract the admiring gaze of many of 
her sex. Let them remember that 
nothing can confer upon them so 
noble a distinction, as to arm them- 
selves with the panoply of the chris- 
tian, and, in their appropriate sphere, 
to fight the battles of the Lord. Never 
was a female hand employed, never 
did a female heart throb for the suc- 
cess of a cause so glorious and god- 


like as this. While the giddy and vol- 
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atile of their sex are intoxicated with 
amusement, aud at every interval of 
reflection, have their imaginations 
haunted by the ghost of departed 
and mispent hours, let these cham- 
‘ons of the cross labour for the sanc- 
tification of the world : and when the 
memory of their companions shall 
have perished from the records of 
time. theirs shall be preserved and 
embalmed in the affections of poster- 


ity. W. B. 


—_—_——_—_——_—-- 


For the Christian Spectator. 
On the Divine Omnipresence. 


(In our number for May was inserted 
an essay on the Divine Omnipres- 
ence. The following paper is in 
continuation of what was then 
published. | 


Tue recollection of the divine om- 
nipresence, while we are reading the 
Scriptures, will help us to read them 
with benefit and pleasure. If we re- 
member that he, who first gave them, 
beholds us while we read or hear, our 
minds will be prepared to receive in- 
struction. God observes with what 
care and honesty we seek the mean- 
ing of his words 3; and did we main- 
tain a fair and honest spirit while we 
real, we should differ less in our ex- 
planations. He sees with what spirit 
we receive his commands and how 
far we design to obey them. He sees 
how we are pleased with his charac- 
ter aud works; and it could not but 
check any rash objection to what he 
does, to have the recollection at hand, 
that the objection is not sooner fram- 
ed in our minds, than it is known to 
him. We might thus be assisted also 
to understand what is obscure in his 
word; we should at least find some 
relief in feeling that one is present to 
whom the whole is known. * The 
thought of an inscrutable mystery 
would become pleasant by suggesting 
the thought of an intelligence that un- 
dei stands it.” 

But, though God is present while 





* Foster 


we examine his written word, we are 
not to expect from him aay assistance 
in the nature of anew revelation su- 
perseding, or even explaining, what is 
written. It is right to pray unto him 
to enlighten our minds in the knowl- 
edge of the truth, but the answer is to 
be looked for in the use of our best 
endeavours, as much as the answer to 
our petitions for health and similar 
blessings. It will be found, if found at 
all, in the result of our own diligent 
and humble labours. A strong feeling 
of the divine presence is by itself 
no guide tothe truth, orsecurity against 
self deception; and there is some- 
thing affecting in the conduct and sit- 
uation of some who, mistaking, first 
the character of God, and then their 
own, flatter themselves that they are 
the objects of his favour, and love to 
cherish a sense of his presence, while 
the God, in whose presence they in- 
deed are, is far other than they think 
him, and finding in them nothing 
to approve, beholds them “ sporting 
themselves with their own deceiy- 
ings.” 

The sense of God’s omnipresence 
is also a powerful security against 
temptation. Most of the objects tha‘ 
tempt us owe much of their power to 
their presence; while the objects 
which furnish motives to duty are ab- 
sent and distant. ‘The pleasures o: 
sense are near; the pleasures of ho- 
liness are often more distant. Ata 
distance from home we may yield te 
the solicitations of an apparent friend 
though contrary to the known pleas- 
ure of a parent; but who, while ix 
the presence of his father, would be 
persuaded to disobey ° When, there 
fore, we are tempted to offeud God, 
it cannot but be useful to remember 
that our benefactor, whom we are 
about to wrong, is at our right hand, 
that we may not be moved. When 
tempted to incur his displeasure, it 
must be useful to remember that he 
‘to whom vengeance belongeth” is 
near and beholding us. Every consid. 
eration that can be addressed to ou: 
hopes, or fears, or love, derives im- 
mense weight from the feeling tha’ 
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the supreme object of hope, and fear, 
and love, is with us. 

From this truth we receive also as- 
sistance in difficult duties. The la- 
bours we have to perform are often 
arduous and anxious. ‘The service is 
often painful. It may be necessary 
to grieve those whom we love, to 
contradict those whom we respect, 
and oppose those whose power is su- 
periour to our own. But with us is one 
Whom we love and respect more than 
any other, and whose power is above 
defeat. We act with a persuasion 
that our master looks on and ap- 
proves. The interests which are dear- 
est to us are objects dear to him also. 
We confidently hope for success, be- 
cause he stands by us and animates 
our efforts. If defeat and disappoint- 
ment should ensue, we do not feel that 
our labour is lost. God can yet make 
it conduce to some good purpose. At 
least we have shown our attachment 
and devotion to our sovereign. It is 
enough for us to know that he smiles 
on our conduct, though he does not 
bring it to the issue we desired. In 
the worst case that can happen, in 
case we have mistaken our duty, if 
we can successfully appeal to him for 
the purity of our intentions, we are 
not without grounds of consolation, 
for God approves the motives which 
actuated us. The conviction that God 
is present should inspire us with con- 
stant zeal and activity in our duty. 
Che approach of a prince shall fill 
every eye with joy, quicken the beat- 
ny of every heart, and cover every 
race with smiles. The passing of a 
yeneral along the line, on the eve of 
vattle, kindles every soldier’s spirit, 
titiens and swells every muscle, and 
ures every eve. Shall not we then re- 
tcet upon the doctrine of the divine 
»muipresence till the impression that 
seis here, quickens our love and zeal, 
~hases away our sloth and cowardice, 


vad fills our hearts with a generous 


levotion to our prince, the Lord of 


rlosts. 
Cat it is chiefly in the anticipation 
' tuturity, and especially upon the 


bed of death, that the value of this 
doctrine is realized. We see ourselves 
continually approaching the limit of 
our present race. We approach jr 
steadily and rapidly. We see one 
after another passing a certain point 
in their existence beyond which we 
lose sight of them. ‘Thus persuaded, 
and constantly reminded that the 
course in which we are, soon enters a 
region on which rests a cloud of im- 
penetrable obscurity, it is a high con- 
solation to know that his presence 
goes with us. The christian drawin 
near the close of life is aided by the 
circumstances of his situation, and 
often too, as I think we cught to be- 
lieve, by the unseen ministrations of 
the Spirit, to apprehend the nearness 
and certainty of invisible things, and 
especially to comfort himselt with 
knowing that God is with him. The 
pains he endures are laid upon him 
by one who sees what ke suffers, and 
is present to witness the temper and 
character which are then exhibited. 
We are apt to feel as if, after leav- 
ing this world, we must pass through 
a region not only unknown to us, but 
desolate and unoccupied even by the 
presence of the Deity. But when the 
near expectation of leaving this world 
helps us to see it as it is, we learn to 
feel that all on which we most depend. 
ed here, stood in a nearer relation to 
God than we apprehended, and was 
more immediately the work of his 
hands. The fact that God is omni- 
present assumes a new importance ; 
and he who is seen to have wrought 
all things concerning us in the pre- 
sent state, is seen to fil] all space. 
The soul cannot be out of Gsod’s pres- 
ence, and while in his presence, can- 
not, if reconciled through Christ, fail 
of his favour and support. Without 
any other knowledge, therefore, of 
the future than this, that God is every 
where, and with no other knowledge 
of its future situation, than that God 
will be its friend, the soul might ven- 
ture forward without dismay. but 
that faith which “is the substance of 
things hoped fer, and the evidence 0! 
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things not seen,” or in words less fig- 
urative, a confidence in things hoped 
jor, and a conviction of things not 
seen—this faith apprehends not only 
-he existence and presence of God, 
but the existence and nearness of the 
‘hings revealed in his word, and be- 
holds him present to do the things he 
has promised. Darkness creeps grad- 
ally over all created things, till the 
eye can no longer distinguish the 
-ountenances of friends who watch 
around the bed; but it is filled and 
delighted with the view of new and 
heavenly abjects. ‘The ear becomes 
jull to the voice of even conjugal en- 
dearments, but listens with rapture 
to the invitations and directions of 
the Father of spirits. Driven from 
the tenement of its earthly scjourn- 
ing, the soul rests on the hand of 
the Almighty, and has no fear of 
loneliness or desertion. It is by such 
a sense of the presence of God, that 
the dying christian, while his mortal 
nature sinks, rises above humanity, 
and becomes like unto the angels of 
God: and those whe came to comfort 
and support the failing spirit, find 
themselves neglected and disregard- 
ed; not because the dying brother 
undervalues the friendship and kind- 
ness that brought them around him, 
but because he has a better helper, a 
more tender comforter, a more faith- 
lul, and powerful and present friend. 
They who came to comfort by their 
sympathy, find the weakness they 
came to sustain to be stronger than 
their strength, and instead of admin- 
istering they receive assistance. 

Such are some of the uses of this 
doctrine. That it may be thus useful 
to us, we must familiarize it to our 
minds. It can never serve these high 
purposes and minister these rich con- 
solations, except to those who cherish 
habitually the recollection of it. The 
idea of the presence of a being so 
great and awful in majesty, cannot 
leave us masters of ourselves, nor cat: 
we exercise our mental powers with 
any freedom, while the thought of 
him is new. It is not until we have 
‘abituated ourselves to act under the 
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impression of his presence, that we 
can find it both pleasant and _profit- 
able. And why should we not cher- 
ish this idea? They who desire to 
please God will find this, one of the 
surest means of enabling themselves 
to please him, and of increasing the 
happiness to be found in his service. 
When the sinful think of this divine 
attribute, they do not commonly take 
in the whole character of God. They 
often see only the frown of his anger 
and the scourge of his justice. But let 
them dwell upon his character. They 
will perceive mingled with the stern- 
ness and severity of the judge, the in- 
viting features of mercy and forgive- 
ness. They wrong him as much as 
they deceive themselves when they re- 
fuse or neglect to think of that in his 
character which is suited to win their 
hearts. ‘The goodness of the Lord 
leadeth to repentance; and by not 
knowing, or not considering this, 
they go on to increase the terrour of 
those attributes they so much dwell 
upon. Let them give as many 
thoughts to the consideration of his 
goodness, as they do the attribute of 
justice, and let them see if it will not 
be a more pleasant and profitable sub- 
ject of attention. Far be it from me, 
however, to dissuade them from the 
consideration of his justice. Doubt- 
less it shall fall on the impenitent with 
more terrible weight than any of us 
apprehend. But as the character of 
God could not, in fact, be an amiable 
one, unless he were a benevolent be- 
ing, and would be less amiable than 1 
is, if he were not a forgiving God: 
so, if we do not think of his benevo- 
lence, and of his readiness to forgive, 
it is fo us less amiable and inviting, 
and we lose the benefit of the account 
which he has given us of his good- 
ness and grace. It is a perverted and 
deceitful heart that withdraws our at- 
tention from what is most attractive 
in the character of God, and fixes on 
what is to be sure equally a part of 
his character, but is less suited to gain 
our affections, and might, at least in 
that shape in which it is conceived o: 
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character unamiable and maievolent. 
Many pious people doubtless impair 
the pleasures of religion in a similar 
manner. Having experienced their 
readiness to fall into sin, and found 
how efficacious the fear of God’s 
judgments is to deter them from trans- 
gression, they give too large a portion 
of their thoughts to those attributes 
which impress them with awe. In the 
case of children too there is to be 
found an abuse of this doctrine of the 
same sort. The child is taught, as it 
should be, that God is every where 
present, and knows all things. The 
occasions on which it is reminded of 
this truth, and the purposes to which 
it is applied, give rise to an errour of 
some importance. ‘The child is re- 
minded that God is present to wit- 
ness his misconduct oftener than he 
is told that God is present to witness 
his obedience. He is warned that 
God hears his lying and profanity, oft- 
ener than he is told that God observes 
his truth and decency. This awful 
doctrine, in the hands of many be- 
comes nothing but an instrument of 
parental government. An attribute 
thus grand and mysterious is made a 
mere auxiliary to parental authority. 
Accustomed to regard it only as an 
object of terrour, the child learns to 
disiike and strives to forget it. A 
doctrine so full of consolation is so 
strongly associated in the mind with 
feelings of dread and alarm, that the 
impression and the injury often con- 
tinue through life, and are felt even 
long after the man may think himself 
a christian and an object of favour 
with this ever present Deity. The doc- 
trine of the divine omnipresence is 
one which we may exclude very much 
from our thoughts. We are continu- 
ally ready to lose the sense of it. We 
ought to strive, therefore, to make it 
agreeable, that it may the more easi- 
ly dwell with us. It is worth some 
study to make the persuasion and 
feeling of the divine presence a wel- 
come and cheerful thought. ‘The strict 
holiness of the Deity will always with 
the wicked be an objection against 
therishing the idea of his presence. 
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Yet let not this difficulty be magnifi. 
ed by neglecting any of the attributes 
of his character. 

It has sometimes been a subject 
of inquiry in what sense God jc 
present in Heaven with angels and 
the spirits of just men made per. 
fect; in what sense he will be 
present to all holy men after the res. 
urrection. It does not seem probable 
that the Supreme Being, except in the 
person of Christ, will ever be the pere 
manent object of perception to any 
order of his creatures, in any State of 
being. He may make such manifesta. 
tions of himselfas he did to Abraham 
and the patriarchs, or such as to the 
children of Israel in the wilderness, 
and afterwards in the temple. Per. 
haps his providence will there be 
such as to show more conspicuously 
the hand of the Almighty: but his na- 
ture seems to forbid that he should 
ever be perceived to be present, in any 
such way as finite beings are. He ap- 
pears to be distinguished from all in- 
feriour beings, by the manner in which 
he manifests his presence, no less than 
by his prerogative of being present 
in every place. But enquiries on this 
subject must be unavailing, and there- 
fore, unprofitable ; except as it shows 
the narrowness of our views, and the 
feebleness of our understanding, and 
so inculcates the duty of humility. 
We ought to fix our minds on what 
is practical, and learn from this doc- 
trine to pray unto God with livelier 
faith and meditate on his character 
with more frequency and delight. 
We should study his word with more 
care, struggle against temptation with 
more perseverance and courage, per- 
form our duties with more confidence, 
and be less intimidated at the ap- 
proach of death. Let the knowledge 
of this wonderful attribute have such 
a happy influence on our minds that 
we may sincerely join in the language 
which closes the psalm before men- 
tioned. “ Search me, O God, and 
know my heart: try me, and know 
my thoughts; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me 
the way everlasting.” E. K. 
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sIMiscellaneous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


On the original number of letters in 
the Greek Alphabet. 


Ir is said by Pliny, the elder, 
«that Cadmus brought from Pheni- 
cia into Greece, stateen lettters.”’* 
This assertion has been adopted by 
Bochart, (Charaan, i, 20.) Mont- 
faucon, (Palceog. Grec. ii, 1. p. 
117.) J. J. Bellermann, (Handbuch- 
der biblischen Literatur, Th. i, p. 
66.) and other writers of distinction, 
also by many grammarians, as Mat- 
thie, (Ausf-chr. Griech. Gram. p. 
11.) the author of the Gloucester 
Greek Grammar, (Appendix, p. 
111.) etc. but there are several rea- 
sous for doubting its correctness, 
which lead us to conclude that the 
original Greek alphabet consisted of 
twenty-two letters, the number which 
is now found in the Hebrew. 

1. The most ancient account con- 
cerning Cadmus, namely, that of 
Herudotus, who lived five hundred 
years before Pliny and Tacitus, says 
nothing concerning the number of 
Cadmean letters.¢ ‘The same is true 
of the account given by Diodorus. 
The later notices also, on this sub- 
ject, differ as to the number of let- 
ters originally introduced. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, (apud Plin. Hist. 
Nat. vil, 56.) it was eighteen. Ac- 
cording to anether account, seven- 
teen.) The more common opinion 
was that of Pliny, stated above.— 
From this disagreement, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus,|| very naturally infer- 
red, that the different opinions had 


ee 


*<Tn Greciam intulisse e Pheenice Cad- 
minum (literas) sedecim numero.” Hist. 
Nat. vii, 56. Compare Tacitus, Anaal. 
xi, 14. Plutarch, Quest. Platon. lreneus, 
l, 12. Eusebius, Lib. ii, Chren. num. 
1617. 

t See Herodotus, v. 58. 

} See Diodorus, v. 24. 

§ Isidori Origg. i, 4. 

|| Tees rovers Ceneray. Opp. ed. 
Oxon. T. ii, p. 21. 





no other foundation than the specula- 
tions of the learned, who, knowing 
by tradition, that all the letters were 
not of Phenician origin, endeavoured, 
by analyzing the alphabet, and seeing 
what letters could be dispensed with, 
to determine the number which form- 
ed the original alphabet. 

The Phenicians would probably 
have introduced into Greece, all the 
letters which existed in their alpha- 
bet at that time, and for which the 
Greeks had any use. Now we 
have no proof that the Phenician, or 
any Semitic alphabet, ever consisted 
of less than twenty-two letters. The 
acrostic poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment, in which the verses, half ver- 
ses, or paragraphs, begin successive- 
ly with the different letters of the al- 
phabet, furnish ample evidence that 
the number and order of the Hebrew 
letters, was the same at the time 
these portions of the bible were writ- 
ten as at present. Specimens of this 
kind of poetry are found in Psalms 
XXV, XXXIV, XXXVli, CXi, CXli, CXIXx, 
cxlvy. Prov. xxxi, Lament. i~iv. 
The Samaritan and Syriac alpha- 
bets, have each twenty-two let- 
ters. The present Arabic coutains 
twenty-eight letters, but before the 
introduction of the Nischi charac- 


ter, in the tenth century, the Ara- 


bians had only twenty-two. Some 
have thought that the Phenicians 
had originally only sixteen let- 
ters, because about that number is 
found on ancient Punic inscrip- 
tions and Jewish medals. But these 
monuments have been but imperfect- 
ly deciphered, and the remaining let- 
ters may probably yet be discovered. 
The inference, moreover, would 
prove too much, for these inscrtp- 
tions were, without doubt, made af- 
ter the Phenaician alphabet was com- 
pleted. 

3. A comparison of the Greek 
and Semitic alphabets as to (1.) the 
names, (2.) the forms, (3,) the 
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sounds, and (4,) the order or what is 
equivalent, the numerical value of the 
letters, will show that the original 
Greeks were acquainted with the 
whole twenty-two letters and proba- 
bly introduced them all into their 
language. The comparison will 
be made immediately with the He- 
brew, because that alphabet is most 
familiar to the reader. The similar- 
ity of the Greek characters is vastly 
greater with the Samaritan or Pheni- 
cian than with the Hebrew, but the 
correspondence of the two alphabets, 
will generally be evident from other 
sources. 
Hebrew Alphabet. Greek Alphabet. 
Aleph x1 Alpha A=1. 
The Semitic Aleph, if we may 
judge from the Masoretic punctua- 
tion, was both a consonant and a 
vowel. As a consonant, it was a 
slight breathing like the spzritus le- 
nis (’) of the Greeks, or like the im- 
pulse given to the voice when we at- 
tempt to pronounce deed in two syl- 
lables de-ed, or corner, as if divided 
thus, corn-er. Asa vowel, its sound 
was generally that of a in father, ora 
in hate. ‘The Greek Alpha ap- 
pears to have obtained only the vow- 
el sound. 

Beth ==Z 

Gimel 1=3 

Daleth %=4 Delta A=4 

He m5 Epsilon E=5 

The Hebrew He, in the beginning 
and middle of words, was a conso- 
nant, sounded like hin English; but 
inthe end of words it was usually 
a vowel. The Greeks used E at first 
to express an f, ora rough breathing 
(*); but afterwards employed it only 
as a vowel, and, to mark that change, 
called it E: ¥sAov, that is, unaspirated. 
The form of the Greek Epsilon E, is 
he Phenician He 77 inverted. 

Vau 1=6 


a 


—— ww 


Beta 
Gamma r—3 


eari7npov Bau 5 —O. 

(digammaF’.) (lat. F.) 

There is no letter corresponding 
to Vau in the usual Greek alphabet at 
this place. But the A®olians, and 
probably at first, all the Greeks, had 
what is called from its shape F di- 
gamma, or double gamma; and from 
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them the Latins derived their F. fj 
was disused, however, by the com- 
mon Greeks as a letter, and employ- 
ed only as a numerical sign (emo. 
vov Bav) equivalent to 6. It ap 
pears to have been afterwards re. 
called by the Greeks, and placed at 
the end of their alphabet. In this 
situation it had only the vowel sound. 
Here it was called Y ¥Aov that is, un- 
aspirated. In Hebrew it was used 
both as a consonant and as a vowel, 
The Phenician He, corresponds very 
well in form both to the digamma I 
and the ex:ryuevg. The correspon- 
dence in the name and numericai 
value of the exiryuey Bev 5 and in the 
sound of the digamma, is as exact as 
we could wish. 
Zain %=7 Zeta Z—7 
Heth n=8 Eta H=8 
In the Semitic dialects, Heth is a 
strong breathing, and never used asa 
mere vowel. ‘The Greeks used it at 
first as an aspirate, and the Lat- 
ins derived from them their H. The 
Greeks used it afterwards only asa 
vowel. 
Teth 
Yod 
Caph 
Lamed 
Mem 1=40 
Nun 3=50 Nu N=s0 
Samech 0—60 Xi =—60 
The place of Xi, in the ancient 
Greek alphabet was probably filled 
by-a character called Sigma, (that is 
Samech.) But the sound of Sigma 
being confounded with that of San 
(that is, Shin) one 5S was rejected as 
superfluous, and X?, a compound let: 
ter, substituted in its room. 
Ain y'==70 Omicron O=70 
Ain was a cousonant or breathing 
in the Semitic languages, but some- 
times used in Syriac as a kind of 
vowel. The Greeks treated it at 
they did the other aspirates. See 
remarks on Aleph, He, Vau, Heth. 
Pe 5—380 Pi m=—80 
Tzadde 390  exicnnov Savers ‘3 
The Greek used Saves as a nume 
ral to denote 900. From the analo- 
gy of the other eximua, we may 1 


Theta ©—= 9 
Tota I=10 
Kappa K—20 
Lamda A—30 
Mu M=40 


o— 9 
‘=230 
2==20 
7==30 
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fer that it was once used as a letter. 
it resembles in form the Samaritan 


Tzadde. 
Kuph p=100 emienuey Kore be 
Q—9O 

The name Kappa, its form, and 
-ts situation before Resh, show that it 
corresponds to the Hebrew Koph. 
The Greeks must have used it as a 
etter, because the Latins formed 
‘rom it their Q. 

Resh 7200 Rho P=100 
Shin w=—300 san |=6 = 200 

San (that is, Shin) was the an- 
cient name of this letter, (see Hero- 
dutus i, 139.) which was aftewards 
confounded with Szgma, (that is Sa- 
mech.) See remark under Samech. 

Thau 1400 Tau T—300 

Teth and Tau appear to have 
been interchanged by the Greeks as 
to sound. 

It is evident from this comparison, 
that the whole Semitic alphabet be- 
came the property of the Greeks, and 
it is most natural to suppose that 
they made the acquisition all at once. 
For if when they took a part, (sixteen 
for instance,) they left any behind it 


must have been because such letters . 


were not suited to their purposes, and 
they would probably have supplied 
any deficiency by inventing charac- 
iers themselves. If, however, they 
(drew a second time from the Phenician 
source, we can hardly believe that 
they would have placed the addition- 
al letters in the Phenician order and 
‘hus disturb the arrangement of the 
“pont, which they at first receiv- 
eg. Vs 
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The late President Dwight a short 
ume before his decease, wrote a num- 
ber of essays which he intended to 
publish during the year 1817. The 
tuclosed number on Education, the 
ast Of these essays, is at your dispo- 
val, Yours, 

A SuBscRIBER. 


The importance of educating chil- 
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dren in the most beneficial manner, is 
so universally acknowledged by civil- 
ized men, as to need neither proof 
nor illustration. Accordingly, it has 
engaged the attention of numerous 
writers, from the days of Milton and 
Locke, down to the present time.— 
This fact can excite no admiration, if 
we remember that the subject 1s not 
less copious than interesting; that 
the actual diversities between the ed- 
ueation of an Indian child and that of 
ihe heir of a Christian nobleman, 
are almost endlessly numerous.— 
They are very numerous, also, where 
children are born in the same country, 
and in the same sphere of life; where 
the parents have the same degree of 
intelligence, and are acknowledged 
christians; and where all that is 
meant by learning, science, refine- 
ment, and religion, is intentionally 
involved in the scheme of education. 
It ought to be added, that the writers 
difier in their opinions scarcely less 
than the parents and instructers.— 
That for the purpose of disclosing 
their peculiar opinions, their severa! 
works on this subject have been pub- 
lished. 

That which is styled the Republic 
of Letters, isa real republic. Every 
member of it, has at ali times claimec 
the right of giving his opinion con- 
cerning every subject which is brought 
into debate; and nothing more is usu- 
ally required of him, by those whe 
are iiterested in it, than that he 
should speak to the purpose. On 
these broad principles, 1 feel mysel! 
perfectly justified in adding my own 
opinions concerning this subject, te 
those of the writers who have gone 
before me. 

I have often thought it a misfor- 
tune, that most of those who have 
given us treatises upon education, 
have never been experimentally ac- 
quainted with it as a business; but 
have merely given us the speculations 
of the closet. These, however in- 
genious, must often err; and not be- 
ine founded on facts, will frequently 
be found inapplicable to the real cir- 
cumstances of life. Instructers and 
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parents, long employed in educating 
children, must if possessed of a com- 
petent share of attention and under- 
standing, be able at least to detail such 
facts as they have found of impor- 
tance; and particularly, such meas- 
ures as have proved useful or injuri- 
ous. These, by a succession of such 
hands, might in time, be sufficiently 
accumulated to become a safe direc- 
tory in all ordinary cases. At the 
game time, they would serve as a sol- 
id foundation, on which might be ad- 
vantageously erected every improve- 
ment which ingenuity and good sense 
could suggest. 

The first object to be settled by 
every person concerned in the educa- 
tion of children, and by every writer 
on this subject, is the character of 
those who are to be educated. Here, 
if I mistake not, the errours found in 
systems of education, usually com- 
mence. <A great part of those who 
take upon themselves the task of in- 
structing the public in this important 
business, consider children as native- 
ly virtuous; or at least, as possessing 
a neutral character, on which virtue 
may without any difficulty be suc- 
cessfully grafted. Uufortunately, for 
themselves, as well as for their read- 
ers, they evidently appear to be igno- 
rant both of the nature of virtue, and 
the character of children. ‘There is 
no virtue, except that which God 
will approve; and he will approve 
of nothing, but the moral excellence 
which is enjoined in the Scriptures. 

That this character is not found in 
children, will be absolutely certain to 
every person accustomed to familiar 
intercourse with them; whose eyes 
are not blinded, either by the preju- 
dice of system, or the dotage of pa- 
rental fondness. No schoolmaster 
ever found a cellection of scholars, 
every one of whom did not exhibit 
daily and decisive proofs, that he was 
naturaliy destitute of this excellence. 

The neutral character mentioned 
above, instead of being proved, has 
been taken for granted. It has been 
often said, that children are bora 
with a resemblance to a blank sheet 


of paper, on which the parent or ip. 
structer may write whai he pleases, 
That children are born without ap 

innate ideas, has been abundani| 

proved by Mr. Locke, and will t- 
easily evident to him, who watches 
their character from their first ap 
pearance in the world. That they 
are born with strong propensities: 
and that these propensities are total. 
ly destitute of moral excellence; ang 
that they regularly conduct the child 
to the perpetration of sin in Many 
forms; must be unanswerably eyj. 
dent to every observing man, who js 
willing to open his eyes upon their 
actions. The great business of edu- 
cation, therefore, is to take this depra. 
ved being by the hand, and lead hin: 
back to real virtue ; and to Heaven, 
its glorious reward. Wherever this 
is not done, education fails of its pri- 
mary end. But it will never be done, 
where it is not proposed as an object 
of attention; or where it is not pro- 
posed as the first object of attention ; 
and it will never be proposed as such 
an object, unless we distinctly under- 
stand the character of the being whom 
we are to educate. — 

Unless we know the wants of this 
being, we shall never supply them; 
unless we know his defects, we shall 
never remove them; unless we dis- 
cern the unhappy nature of his pro- 
pensities, we shall never resist them ; 
and if these things be not done, noth- 
ing is done to any valuable purpose. 
All those writers on the subject 0! 
education, who have adopted the 
scheme of educating children already 
virtuous, instead of endeavouring to 
restore depraved children to the cha! 
acter of virtue; writers, of whom 
Miss Edgeworth may be considered 
as the common representative; have 
only misled their readers. Several 
of them are ingenious; but the sys 
tem of every one is false, radically 
false, from the beginning. A child 
trained up in a course of instruction, 
and government, exactly accordant 
with their precepts, would not only 
never become virtuous; but his feet 
would not even be directed towards 











1820.) 
the path in which alone virtue can be 
found. The strongest example of 
this scheme of education, which has 
been presented to the public, is in the 
eters of Lord Chesterfield to his 
son. Probably, no reader of these 
letters, ever mistrusted, that the most 
erfect conformity to them, would 
contribute, even remotely, towards 
che establishment of a single virtuous 
principle. The child, who was train- 
ed up in the most perfect accordance 
with this scheme, would indeed make 
a graceful bow; dress himself with 
fashionable propriety; possess easy 
manners, and elegant accomplish- 
ments; appear with advantage at a 
ba'l, or a levee, and acquire the char- 
acter which is customarily denomin- 
ated a fine gentleman. But he would 
not possess a single valuable moral 
principle. He would not even know, 
much less would he feel, that he was 
an accountable being; that he was 
bound to eternity; that he would 
soon be judged, and rewarded; and 
that his conduct in the present life, 
would be the certain foundation of 
his allotments throughout all suc- 
ceeding duration. ‘To what purpose 
then, would it be, to carry this scheme 
into the most perfect execution ? To 
what purpose to see our children act 
the butterfly, and wander during a 
short summer from flower to flower, 
aud from amusement to amusement, 
without providing any means of es- 
caping the ravages of the approach- 
ing frost, which will terminate their 
gaiety and their sports forever. 
Subsequent writers, have adopted 
the same scheme, with more art and 
decency; and their volumes are on 
this account more deeply fraught with 
danger and mischief. Those who 
read, are much less frequently aware 
of their real tendency. Parents, who 
would shudder at the thought of be- 
ing led by Lord Chesterfield, fre- 
quently feel as if Miss Edgeworth 
were a guide sufficiently safe; al- 
though the difference between them 
‘s merely circumstantial. The truth 
iS, there are but two schemes of edu- 
ration. By one ef them, children 
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are trained up for this world; and 
by the other, for heaven. By one of 
them, they are qualified to flutter and 
shine; to acquire wealth and distine- 
tion during this momentary life; by 
the other, they are prepared to be 
useful and happy, throughout immor- 
tal ages. ‘This simple statement 
shows the difference between the two 
systems, to be such, as admits of no 
comparison. The one, seemingly 
useful for trifling and temporary pur- 
poses, is upon the whole only nox- 
ious. ‘The other, negligent to some 
extent of these purposes, as being in- 
consistent with its main object, aims, 
and with the fairest prospects of suc- 
cess, at those which are immeasura- 
bly great; valuable beyond concep- 
tion, and delightful bevond degree. 
There is but one system of moral 
truth, and that is contained in the 
scriptures. Modern writers, and 
among them, raany to whom it would 


be thought hard to deny the name of 


christians, have extensively halted 
between the doctrines of heathen phi- 
losophy, aud those of revelation ; as 
if they thought, a scheme made up, 
partly of the one, and partly of the 
other, would approximate nearer to 
truth, than the unmixed adoption 
of either. ‘This mode of complimen- 
ting reason at the expense of Reve- 
lation, and reason extensively em- 
ployed in garnishing errour and _ fe- 
commending vice; of placing the 
miserable dogmas of philosophy, on 
the same level with the declarations 
of the Creator, is sufficiently unbe- 
coming to the christian character.— 


In semi-infidels ; a numerous class of 


amphibious beings, who are accus- 
tomed to treat the Bible and the re- 
ligion which it enjoins, with a kind 
of distant civility, a slight inclination 
of the head, or a decent courtesy, 
although they neither believe its doc- 
trines nor obey its precepts; such 
conduct, however it may be regret- 
ed, can excite no surprise. In chris- 
tians, avowed followers of the law 
of God, it is both indefensible, and 
wonderful. What communion, said 
the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
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hath light with darkness ; what fel- 
lowship hath righteousness with un- 
righteousness; or what part hath he 
that believeth, with an infidel P— 
Wherefore, come ye out from among 
them, and be ye Separate. ‘There is 
no more dangerous communien of 
christians with infidels, than this 
complaisant adoption of their opin- 
ions; and there is no case in which 
the danger is greater, or more dread- 
ful, than that of educating our chil- 
dren. If our scheme of instruction 
and government, is formed on prin- 
ciples, which infidels, which worldly 
men adopt, and relish ; they will be- 
come infidels, or in other words, will 
be undone. 

God has given me a son, and 
cominitted to my care his interests, 
tur time and eternity; he has no 
other superinteudent ; no other de- 
pository of these immense objects.— 
Almost all the good which can be 
done to him, for this world, or for 
that which is to come, must be done 
during his nonage. If not done then, 
it will never be done; if not done by 
me, it will be done by no other.— 
with what feelings must a parent 
leave the world; who either through 
negligence, the unhappy adoption of 
a false system of education, or a weak 
and sinful compliance with the cus- 
toms of those around him, has abu- 
sed this trust; and suffered a being 
thus committed to his care, a being 
endeared to him by every tie of na- 
ture and affection, to be ultimately 
ruined ? With what feelings will the 
parent and the child, appear at the 
last tribunal ? With what emotions 
will they regard each other; still 
more, with what emotions will the 
parent be regarded hy the child, 


throughout the interminable ages of 


) 


their future being : 


For the Christian Spectato: 
On extemporaneous Prayer. 


Iris a common objection against 
extemporaneous prayer, that it seems 
inore like preaching than praying; 
more like an address to the congye- 


gation than a devout and penitent of. 
fering to God ; that it is a method oj 
giving information to omniscience, 
instead of imploring the teachings «¢ 
the Divine Spirit. I remember to haye 
seen this objection somewhat sarcas. 
tically urged, ina small book of cop. 
siderable pretensions, which was pub. 
lished some two or three years since. 
for the edification of all the opposers 
of “religious stirs, night meetings, 
&c. &e.” Somewhere in that book, 
(for it is not before me,) the ingen. 
ious author has condescended to ep. 
tertain his readers, with an account 
of what he once heard at a presbyte- 
rian funeral. 

The anecdote, according to the 
best of my recollection, is to the fol- 
lowing effect. ‘ The officiating cler. 
gyman in the course of his prayer, 
informed the Lord, that the husband 
of the deceased was absent at sea; 
that he knew nothing of her death ; 
that she had left several children, ox 
had left none, (i forget which,) with 
more to the same effect.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, without attemp- 
ing to justify this particular phraseol- 
ogy, it occured to me at the time, 
that the point of the shaft, thus dex- 
terously aimed at extemporaneous 
prayer, might pierce the liturgy and 
even the Bible. The objection, if | 
understand it is, that those who pray 
without a form, are apt presumptu- 
ously to speak, as it God were ignor- 
ant of many things, and needed to be 
instructed by his erring and_ short 
sighted creatures. But is not the au- 
thor himself guilty of the same pre- 
sumption, when with the book be- 
fore him, he makes confession of his 
sins and the sins of the people? Does 
not God know, that they have “ er 
red and strayed from his ways,’ 
without being informed of it by the 
officiating priest at the altar? What 
will the author say of David, when 
he prays, “have mercy upon me U 
Lord, for Lam weak; O Lord help 
me, for my bones are vexed ?” Oro! 
Nehemiah, when he confesses, “ Both 
fand my father’s house have sinned. 
We have dealt very corruptly agains 
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thee, and have not kept the com- 
mandments, nor the statutes, nor the 
iadgments which thou commandedst 
thy servant Moses?” or of Daniel, 
when in the day of his fasting and 
supplication, he said, “* We have sin- 
ned and have committed iniquity, and 
have done wickedly, and have rebell- 
ed, even by departing from thy pre- 
cepts and thy judgments. O Lord, 
tg us belongeth confusion of face ; to 
our kings, to our princes and to our 
fathers, because we have sinned a- 
gainst thee.” 

Did not the Lord know that Da- 
vid was weak and distressed, and that 
Israel had rebelled against him, as 
well before the confession of his 
servauts as after? And had the au- 
‘hor just referred to been cotempora- 
ry with the prophet Daniel and over- 
heard his prayer, would he have 
sone away and written a book, to 
expose the presumption and ahsurdi- 
ty of prayer, as it God had been ig- 
norant of the sins of his people? If 
we may never in adoration, confes- 
sion, petition, or thanksgiving, ex- 
press feelings and state facts, with 
which the Most High is already ac- 
quainted, how can we pray at all? 
Must we refrain from saying, ‘ Our 
Father who art in heaven,” lest some 
one should turn and ask, does not 
God know that he is in heaven, with- 
out being told of it? Shall the sin- 
cere penitent be deterred irom cry- 
ing “ God be merciful to me a sin- 
ner,” by the fear of exposing himself 
to the charge of telling his Maker 
what he perfectly well knew before ? 
Must pious Episcopalians expunge 
more than half the liturgy, before 
they can safely use it in public, or 
family worship? And must we be- 
lieve that the whole prayer of Dan- 
el, nearly all the prayers of David, 
Christ’s intercessory prayer in the 
seventeenth chapter of John, and in- 
deed, most of the other prayers re- 
corded in scriptures, are couched in 
improper language? Such are the 
legitimate consequences involved in 
the objection against extempornaeous 
Prayer, which is so triumphantly il- 


Vol. 2-——No. VII. As 


lustrated and enforced by the anet- 
dote of the presbyterian funeral. 

But Mr. Editor, notwithstanding 
the palpable infelicity of the illustra- 
tion, it must be obvious to every one, 
that the effusions of the moment, 
whether in preaching, or praying, are 
more likely to want maturity of 
thought and correctness of phrase- 
ology, than well studied compo- 
sition; and I think I have known 
ministers use expressions in prayer, 
which upen reflection, they would 
not themselves think the best that 
might have been selected. But sure- 
ly the variety, freedom, correctness 
and pertineacy which we often hear 
In extemporaneous prayers, are more 
than sufficient to compensate for any 
little inaccuracies of language, which 
may fall upon the cold ear of criti- 
cism. ‘There is far less danger, I 
apprehend, from this quarter, than 
from a habit gradually and uncon- 
sciously contracted, of making cir- 
cumstantial statements in the form of 
narrative; of discussing theological 
questions ; of introducing in prayer 
what more professedly belongs to the 
sermon; of speaking to the audience 
as much, or more, than to the high 
and lofty One who inhabiteth eterni- 
ty. These undoubtedly are great 
faults. Praying should always be 
very different from preachiug.-— 
‘‘ Prayer is the offering up of our de- 
sires to God, for things agreeable to 
his will, with confession of our sins, 
and thankful acknowledgement of his 
mercies.”” Preaching on the other 
hand, is the expression of our views 
of divine truth to the people 5; and its 
legitimate objects are to instruct and 
persuade them. In prayer, the speak- 
er is the mouth of the congregation 
to God. In preaching he is’ the 
mouth of God to the congregation.— 
Ministers, in general, [ believe, are 
in more danger of erring here than 
they are aware of. Nota few, prob- 
ably, are wholly unconscious of any 
approach to the preaching manner 
in their prayers, when it is plainly 
perceived by others. It would be a 
creat privilege. if every clergyman 
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could have some enlightened and ju- 
dicious friend in his congregation, to 
caution him from time to time, not 
only against the impropriety of whieh 
1 have been speaking, but against 
every other incorreetness, whether in 
matter or manner. It is highly im- 
portant too, that ministers should be 
faithful to one another, in these 
things, and that each one for himself 
should watch and pray against what- 
ever may be justly liable to objec- 
tion, in his public, or more private 
addresses, to the Majesty of heaven 
and earth. A. Z. 


Description of Rochester, and the 
scenery in rts vicinity. 


Tne village of Rochester, is situa- 
ted on the western side of the Gene- 
see river, about six miles from its 
confluence with Lake Ontario. That 
part of the town which is now cover- 
ed with buildings, was a few years 
since a forest, without even the rudi- 
ments of civilization. It now contains 
one hundred and fifty buildings, com- 
posed of wood and stone, and exhibits 
instead of thick woods and dark 
umbrage, all the life and motion of a 
commercial village. The western part 
af the state of New-York, which with- 
tm the recollection of many now alive, 
rung with the war whoop, and shrieks 
of torture, and even within twenty 
years, presented little besides its lofty 
forests, to greet the eye, is now adorn- 
ed with smiling villages, and flourish- 
ing farms, exhibiting alike the bless- 
ings of civilization, and the enterpris- 
ing spirit of our countrymen. 

From Canandaigua to the Niagara, 
the face of the country approximates 
so nearly to a level, that the erection 
of mill-dams often throws the water 
back more than a mile, polluting the 
atmosphere with the effluvia, which 
is continually exhaled. ‘The fine mill- 
seats formed by the falls of the Gen- 
esee river, for some time escaped the 
observation of the inhabitants. It was 
tot till about seven years ago, that a 
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settlement was commenced at this 
place. So rapid was the increase of 
the village, that fora long time it was 
difficult to manufacture lumber in syf. 
ficient quantities, to meet the cop. 
sumption around them. 

The great fall on the Genesee fixey 
the locality of Rochester, as it pre. 
sented to the inhabitants an oppor. 
tunity of erecting mills for the manv- 
facture of flour. To these falls, as 
well as to the level surface of the 
country in this*section of the state, is 
the rapid increase of this village ow. 
ing. ‘The land on each side of the 
Genesee river is a level, forming an in- 
terval, varying in width, from half a 
mile to two miles. This land exhibits 
a fertility not inferiour to the Prairies 
of Indiana and Illinois, and may with; 
the land east and west of it for many 
miles, be styled the granary of the 
state of New York. 

Below the first fall the inhabitants 
have erected numerous mills of wood 
and stone, which running at all sea- 
sons of the year, and situated within 
a few miles of Lake Ontario, give this 
town a decided superiority over any 
other in the western part of the state. 
The flour is transported to the village 
of Glasgow situated at the mouth of 
this river, from whence it is con 
veyed through Lake Ontario, and 
down the St. Lawrence to Montreal. 
The advantages which this village 
enjoyed attracted the attention of 
many emigrants from the eastern 
section of this state, and from New 
England. So great was the rage for 
purchasing in this village, that build- 
ing lots at one time sold for a price, 
but little if any inferiour to those of a 
similar extent in the cities on the At- 
lantic. | 

The scenery of this town, and of 
Catthage, a village two miles from 
Rochester, is interesting in the high- 
est degree, and attracts the attention 
of strangers who visit the westerh 
part of the state of New York. Itis 
rendered particularly interesting, as 1! 
exhibits a striking contrast, to the lev- 
el face of the country which surrounds 
it. The Genesee river, which rises 1" 
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the state of Pennsylvania, near several 
of the sources of the Alleghany river, 
ursues its ‘yy through the northern 
part of that state, and the state of 
New York, and after running in a 
serpentine course, for one hundred 
and twenty miles, unites with Lake 
Ontario. 

The Genesee river, half a mile be- 
low the village, is six hundred feet in 
width. Here it reaches a precipice. of 
ninety eight feet, over which it de- 
scends with great elegance. In the 
centre of the stream, the rock over 
which it descends, projects, and with 
a slight recession from this jut in 
the precipice, continues nearly in a 
straight line to the western bank. On 
the eastern side of this projection, it 
exhibits a concave surface. Two 
thirds of the stream descends on this 
side of the projecting rock. Above, 
for some distance, is a rapid, which 
greatly accelerating the current, causes 
it torush over the precipice. On the 
western half of the rock, the water 
falls in a gentle manner, its surface 
covered witha sparkling foam, which 
ere it reaches the foot of the precipice, 
is broken into crystal showers, reflect- 
ing the brilliant splendour of sun- 
beams. Still nearer the bank, a num- 
ber of cascades formed by juttings in 
the rock, extend towards the western 
side of the river, pouring their waters 
over the precipice, which before they 
unite at the base, are detached from 
the falling column, displaying the 
lustre of transparent snow. When 
the stream is swelled by rains, these 
separate cascades are united in one, 
lorming a majestic cataract, and ex- 
hibiting in a striking manner, the im- 
mense force of this raging element. 

This view is greatly increased in 
sublimity, when upon the melting of 
ihe snow, the river is swollen much 
beyond its common size. As it con- 
tinues rising, the ice which was before 
cemented to the shore, is loosened 
and borne upon its rapid current, 
shoots over the precipice, describ- 
ing a parabolic curve, when strik- 
ing the water below, it is broken 
Into a thousand pieces. The banks 


which above the falls are twenty 
feet in height, continue of the same 
elevation for several miles. Imme- 
diately below the cataract they rise 
to more than one hundred feet, mak- 
ing an angle of nearly 90°. with the 
plane of the horizon. The roar of the 
cataract, the spray adorned with col- 
ours of the bow, the glitter of the 
foam, together with the numerous 
mill-seats along the banks, excite in 
the mind of the spectator, the mixed 
emotions of utility and beauty. 

Two miles north of Rochester is 
the village of Carthage, which has 
sprung into existence within a few 
years, in the midst of a forest. It 
was erected with the impression, of 
becoming a formidable rival to Ro- 
chester, and for several years it was 
supposed to bid fair to surpass it, not 
only in size, but in importance. 
These expectations have not been, 
and probably will never be realized. 
It appears to have reached its acme, 
and with a mushroom growth, it has 
even at this time lost its importance, 
and is apparently going to decay. Itis 
situated on the eastern side of the Gen- 
esee river, which before it reaches the 
village, falls over two precipices beside 
the one already described. The first of 
these falls is about one mile from the 
cataract at Rochester, where the river 
descends a precipice of between twen- 
ty and thirty feet. Half a mile from 
this fall, the river makes another pitch 
of seventy five feet. ‘The descent of 
this stream in the distance of less than 
two miles, is more than two - hundred 
and fifty feet. The banks continue of 
nearly the same elevation, presenting 
to the eye.a level from Rochester to 
this village. 

Carthage within the last year, has 
been much celebrated by the erection 
of a bridge over the Genesee. This 
bridge has now fallen, but a descrip- 
tion of it may not be uninteresting. 
Had it been erected two thousand 
years ago, it would have excited an 
admiration as unlimited, and emo- 
tions as interesting, as a view of the 
Colossus at Rhodes, or the tomb ot 
Mansolus; and the name of its archi- 
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356 Description of Rochester, and the scenery in its vicinity. 


tect would have been associated with 
that of Chares or Ctesiphon. 

The east bank of the Genesee at 
this village, rises to the height of two 
hundred and twenty feet. On the op- 
posite side its ascent is about two 
thirds of that elevation, when forming 
a plane of fifty feet in breadth, it rises 
to the same height with the eastern 
bank. About fifteen rods below the 


last mentioned cataract, the banks of 


the stream project towards each other 
at an angle of 45°. narrowing the 
river which at the fall, is nearly seven 
hundred feet in width, to half that 
distance. ‘The bridge which was 
seven hundred and eighteen feet in 
leneth, was supported previously to its 
reaching the arch, by timbers resting 
upon these inclined rocks, which were 
chipped away, so as to present a hor- 
izontal surface. To prevent these 
timbers from giving way, they were 
fastened with iron, and strengthened 
with cross-timbers, firmly banded 
together. 

From these two projections, an 
arch was thrown over the stream, the 
chord of which was three hundred 
and fifty two feet. The versed sine 
or a perpendicular drawn from the 
height of the arch, to the chord, was 
from sixty to seventy feet. From the 
top of the arch to the surface of the 
water, was one hundred and ninety 
six feet, and to the top of the railing 
of the bridge tao hundred. An idea 
of the immense elevation of this arch 
can be formed, by supposing the 
Centre and the Gothic churches in 
New Haven, to be removed to the 
distance of 352 feet from each other. 
From the top of the tower of the last 
mentioned building, an arch to be 
thrown to a similar height on the 
steeple of the centre church, and ris- 
ing to the same elevation with the 
vane of that edifice, while at the base 
of these buildings a river pursues its 
way with a current greatly accelera- 
ted by the precipice a few rods above 
it. 

There are two views of this scene- 
ry, which are peculiarly interesting. 
These I shall describe as they appear 


[ Suny. 


in the summer season. The first jg 
from the centre of the bridge, where 
as I stood and cast my eyes up the 
river, at the distance of from fifteen 
to eighteen rods, the Genesee extend. 
ing to the breadth of nearly seven hun- 
dred feet, poured its brilliant waters 
over a precipice of seventy five feet, 
forming a cataract of great beauty, 
Most of the water of the river falls 
over the western half of the precipice, 
and through the spray which rises i 
clouds from its base, it exhibited a 
glowing emanation of light. Its bor- 
ders were fringed with foam, display- 
ing colours with their hues brighten- 
ed by an illumination of sunbeams. 
Between the bridge and the falls, the 
banks which were composed of sand- 
stone, rose perpendicularly from the 
surface of the stream. bere and there 
a solitary shrub, rooted in some crevice 
of the rock, shot out its green twigs 
from the steep, chequering the preci- 
pice with verdant foliage. Now wear- 
ing away by time, its projecting cliffs 
seemed ready to detach their rugged 
masses, into the abyss beneath. Above 
the cataract and in full view, as seen 
through this vista of precipices, ap- 
peared at the distance of half a mile, 
a rock of twenty feet in height, cross- 
ing the stream at right angles. Over 
this precipice the stream poured its 
waters, enveloping it with transpa- 
rency. Above and below the bridge, 
the banks rising to so great an ele- 
vation, presented a_ striking exhr 
bition of the immense force of this 
element, which during the lapse of 
ages had worn an immense ravine, 
through solid rock. 

From the base of the cataract the 
stream forced its passage over the 
rocks with a rapid current, and roll- 
ing its waters two hundréd feet be- 
neath me, it continued its course for 
some distance in a straight line, when 
half a mile below the bridge, it wound 
around a projecting promontory, and 
disappeared from my view. [t appa- 
rently was shut up by the lofty banks, 
which below the bridge rose at an 
angle of 75 degrees. The promontory 
seemed to present a barrier to the 
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progress of the stream, and the chasm 
appeared to be filling up with the 
water which was descending the pre- 
cipice. While looking down from this 
viddy height, the mind of the specta- 
tor, is almost lost with the sublimity 
of the prospect, and hardly trusting to 
the strength of the arch, shrinks from 
the view with horrour. 

The other view of this interesting 
scenery, is from the plane, formed by 
the recession of the western precipice, 
near the lower fall. The descent down 
is rendered very easy, by a flight of 
steps, resting upon the rock. Stand- 
ing in this position, the Genesee roll- 
ing over the precipice, displays its 
waters, while rising to this great ele- 
vation abeve the river, the magnifi- 
cent arch, extending from rock to rock, 
was seen “ athwart the sky,” forming 
an immense bow in the heavens. ‘The 
bridge was painted, and presented a 
snow white lustre in the liquid azure. 
The timbers which aided in sustatn- 
ing the bridge, dwindled into a smali 
size as seen at this distance, and ap- 
peared like an airy phantom just erect- 
ed, ready to be swept away by the 
first tempest which should beat upon 
it. When the wind was in the east or 
south east, the spray which rose from 
the base of the cataract, was blown 
between the spectator standing upon 
this spot and the bridge. On this 
spray was impressed the bow of Iris, 
which agitated by the wind, tinged 
this erial structure with its brilliant 
colouring. Had it been adorned with 
wreaths and garlands, it would have 
formed an arch of triumph, that would 
have been commensurate with the 
wishes of a Buonaparte, or an Alex- 
ander. 


Z. X. 


_—__ -—_——_—_ 


Por the Christian Spectator. 
Lines written on visiting the grave of a 
Friend, by moonlight, Nov. 2, 1819. 


‘Each lonely scene shall thée restore, 
* Por thee the tear be ever shed ; 
" Belov'd till life can charm no more, 
And mourn’d, till pity’s self be dead.” 
CouLins. 
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Far from the world’s wild warring strife, 
Thy corse in silence slumbers here, 

And o’er thee, dark November strews 
The wither’d honours of the year. 


My brother! on thy lonely grave, 
How soft the silent moon beams play ! 
As if to deck the hallow’d mound, 

In nature’s loveliest pageantry. 


Spirit of my departed friend, 
Where is thine holy high abode ? 
Dost thou thy brow irradiate, bend 
Beneath the footstool of thy God, 
And pour the choral melody 

In wildering echoes round the sky ? 


What holy rapture warm'd thy breast, 
When first thy trembling wing unfurl’d, 
Emerging from this darksome scene, 
And searing to a brighter world! 


Say! does thy glorious spirit wear 
The semblance of thine earthly form ? 
The cast of thought upon thy brow, 

Thy cheek with youthful beauty warm ? 
That voice whose tone sad memory hears 
“The eye the same except in tears ?” 


Spirit of my departed Friend, 

Say! dost thou bend thy pitying eye, 
Upon this dark and shrouded worid, 
Buried in sin’s obscurity ? 


Soul of this perishable clay ! 

Bright heir of immortality ! 

Whose gathering glories ever spread, 

In circling radiance round thy head ; 

Ob come! and on thy holy wing, 

The healing balm of Gilead bring ; 

And guide my erring footsteps here, 

Till saummon’d from this stormy sphere, 

And bear my trembling sou! away, 

To realms of everlasting day. 

Thus may my raptur’d spirit weave, 

The wreath of bright unfading flowers, 

And strike to sound a Saviour’s love, 

The high ton’d harp of heaven's bowers 
EMMA 


—_—- 


Selected poetry, onthe death of George IIT, 
written under Windsor Terrace, 17th 
February, 1820. 


T saw him last on this Terrace prond, 
Walking in health and gladness, 
Begirt with his Court, and im al! the 
crowd 
Not a single look of sadness 


Bright was the sun, and the leaves were 
creen, 
Blithely the birds were singing, 
The cymbals replied on the tambourine, 
And the bells were merrily ringing 
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Ihave stood hy the crowd beside his bier, 
When not a word was spoken, 

But every eye was dim with a tear, 
And the silence by sobs was broken. 


I have heard the earth on his coffin pour, 
To the muffled drum’s deep rolling, 


While the minute gun with lis solemn roar 


Drowned the death-be!l’s toiling. 


The time since he walk’d in his glory 
thus, 
To the grave till I saw him carried, 
Was an age of the mightiest change to us, 
But to kim a night unvaried. 


A daughter beloved—a Queen—a Son — 
And a Son’s sole child have perished ; 
And sad was each heart, save the only one 

By which they were fondest cherished. 


For his eyes were seal’d and his mind was 
dark, 
And he sat In his age’s lateness, 
Bike a vision thron’d—as a solemn mark 
Of the frailty of human greaticss. 


His silver beard o'er a bosom spread 
Unvex’d by life’s commotion, 

Like a yearly lengthening snow-drift, she, 
On the calm of a frozen ocean. 


Still o’er him oblivion’s waters lay, 
Though the stream of life kept flowing 
When they spoke of our king ’twas but to 
say 


The old man’s strength was going. 


At intervals thus the waves disgorge, 
By weakness rent asunder, 

A piece of the wreck of the Royal George, 
For the people's pity and wonder. 


He is gone at length—he is laid in dust— 
Death's hand his slumbers breaking, 
For the coffin’d sleep of the good and just, 

Is a sure and blissful waking. 


His people's heart is his funeral urn, 
And should sculptured stone be denied 
him, 
There will his name be found, when in 
turn 
We lay our heads beside him, 





ficbictu of Few Publications. 


The means of Nattonal Prosperity ; 
a sermon delivered at Litchfield, 
on the day of the Anniversary 
Thanksgiving, Dec. 2d, 1819: by 
Lyman Beecher, D. D.  Hart- 
ford, 1820. 


Tre sermon before us, shews the 
practicability of uniting with a faith- 
ful and even a zealous performance 
of professional duties, a considerable 
degree of attention to other subjects. 
For tlis reason, tf for no other, we 
could wish it a wide circulation. We 
are apprehensive, that were our pro- 
fessional characters to devete more 
of their leisure hours to the acauisi- 
tion of general and practical infor- 
mation, they would consult their own 
benefit and enlarge the sphere of their 
usefulness. Phe mind after having 
pursned for a long time the same 
track, without locking to the right 
hand or to the left, becomes weary 
of the dij] monotony of its pursuits 
aud loses its energy. Ti insensibly 
acquires also, an indifference to eve- 


| ad : * ? . _po ee : ° 
rv thing. out of the linits of its ord:- 


nary operations, and what is stil! 
worse, gradually contracts its views. 
The attainments which a profession- 
al character is able to make in his 
leisure hours, may be made very use- 
ful aiso to the community. Very 
few clergymen for example are more 
faithful in the discharge of their pro- 
fessional duties than was the late 
President Dwight, and yet what an 
amount of good did he do out of the 
limits of his professiun! One of his 
great excellencies as an instructer 
was, the possession of a vast fund of 
practical information. This he ac- 
quired, not so much from books as 
from observation and conversation. 
Ve rhaps no plan In our country evel 
acquired more information from 
these sources than he did—unless we 
except our immortal Franklin and 
perhaps Dr. Rush. It appeared on 
every variety of occasion. — In thie 
chair of instruction it was a constant 
stream; it would break out inces- 
santly in conversation, and he who 
has read his system of theology will 
see, that no small quantity of it fourd 
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ts way into the desk. This is the 
man whom we would hold up as ap 
example in this respect as in almost 
every other, well worthy of imita- 
tion. 

The subject of the sermon before 
as is one on which it is peculiarly 
important that the mass of our com- 
munity should possess correct views. 
{he nature of our legislative policy 
Jepends very much on the character 
of the public sentiment, and that this 
policy should be agreeable to the 
great principles of political science, 
itis necessary that the public senti- 
ment should be enlightened and lib- 
eral. 

The sermon contains a concise 
view of the most important means of 
national prosperity. The first that 
is mentioned is, ‘ the encourage- 
ment and successful prosecution of 
Agriculture.” Among the means of 
encouraging agriculture, the author 
mentions “ awarding honour to the 
employment in accordance with its 
utility—associations and premiums 
for the collection and dissemination 
of agricultural knowledge—the ex- 
citement of a spirit of improvement 
in all kinds of husbandry, by the im- 
provement of roads, the construction 
of canals and multiplication of the 
vatious facilities of inland navigation 
and by wise acts of legislation calcu- 
lated to secure to the husbandman a 
steady market and a fair price.”— 
The author’s remarks on the respec- 
tability of agricultural employment 
and of the utility of agricultural so- 
vieties, are very just and appropri- 
ate. ‘The encouragement of agricul- 
ture by the construction of canals is 
assuming among us a very interesting 
aspect. Of its immense importance, 
no one will doubt, who will take the 
trouble to look across the Atlantic. 

It is there ascertained by experience, 
that excluding the expense of con- 
structing them and keeping them in 
repair, the expense of transportation 
by canals is thirty-two times less than 
by roads.* It appears also, that this 
* Me F 


“4S, 


ulten’s letter to Governeur Mor- 


expense is much less than even that 
by navigable rivers. ‘he expense 
of transportation from Liverpool to 
Manchester, (a distance of about 
thirty miles) on the celebrated Duke 
of Bridgewater’s canal, is six shillings 
per ton including tolls, whereas that 
by the river Mersey which runs a- 
lone by the side of the canal, was 
formerly twelve shillings.”’+ 

With respect to “ securing to the 
husbandman¢a steady market and a 


fair price for his produce, by wise 


acts of legislation,” something will 
be said under our next head. We 
would barely remark here that the 
great principles of political economy, 
suppose that no other encouragement 
should be given by law to agriculture 
than the following. 

1. Give the farmer all the power 
over his soil which is necessary to its 
perfect cultivation. This power ts 
diminished in countries where there 
are to be found any remains of the 
feudal system, by short leases. It is 
diminished or at least rendered pre- 
carious in many parts of Europe, es- 
pecially in Norway, by what is term- 
ed the QOdel’s right. This is a right 
which a lineal descendant has to re- 
purchase what has been sold by his 
father or other lineal ancestors, by 
paying the purchase money within 
ten years after the sale.t So in Hun- 
gary, any lineal descendant has _ this 
right of repurchase on paying the 
purchase mouey and the expenses o! 
improvements made after the pur- 
chase, at the end of thirty years. 


2. Give the farmer the fruits of 


his labour and the benefits of his ag- 
ricultural improvements. ‘Uhe feu- 
dal system is also at war with this 
rule of policy, in as much as the far- 
mer must share the fruits of his la- 
bour with his lord. We need go no 
farther than to our northern frontier 
to see many parts of this wretched 
system in full operation. In Lowe: 
Canada, on the banks of the river St. 
Lawrence, land is still held by ten- 
ants who paya tithe of fish or an 


t Conversations on politica! economs 
t Malthus on population 
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equivalent in money to their lords, 
and on every transfer of their lands, 
one half of the purchase money.*— 
So lands in Abyssinia, says Bruce, 
are generally let to the highest bid- 
der, and more than one half of the 
produce is received by the proprie- 
tor. 

It is on account of a violation of 
this rule of policy that the mode of 
supporting the clergy in most parts of 
Europe, operates as a great discour- 
agement to agriculture. ‘Tithes fall 
the heaviest also on tiliage and 
this tends to raise the price of living. 

It is on this account also, that the 
spirit of a despotic government 1s so 
destructive to agriculture. ‘The pa- 
chas in Asia Minor, says Volney, 
generally get possession of half, and 
sometimes of two thirds of the pro- 
duce of the land. The peasant is 
obliged also in many cases, to sell 
his produce ata fixed price to the 
large towns, and if it is a time of 
scarcity, he is obliged to do it on 
pain of death. When I was at Da- 
mascus, says he, the peasant was 
obliged to sell his bread at one far- 
thing a pound. ‘Ten provinces 
have in some cases thus been stripped 
tu supply the wants of Constantino- 
vle. 

{un Egypt says another traveller 
not more than one twentieth part of 
the produce of the land is left for the 
‘abourer.t 

‘The means of national prosperity, 
which the author mentions next, is 
“the protection and encouragement 
of manufactures.” ‘The considera- 
tion of this topic occupies nearly one 
third of the discourse. We shall 
consider it therefore somewhat par- 
ticularly—especially as we find our- 
selves obliged to dissent from some 
of his opinions on this subject, and 
indeed trom what seems to be the 
prevailing opinion on the subject, in 
this part of our country. 

Most of our readers, must be aware 
that this policy is not sanctioned by 
the authority of our most celebrated 

* Hall's Travels. 
t Legh’s Travels 











political economists. It is well known 
that Dr. Smith especially, the oreat 
master and almost the author of this 
science, is decidedly opposed to it.— 
The grand principle, running through 
a large part of his ‘ Wealth of Nations’ 
is this—give freedom and security to 
every branch of industry, and give 
nothing more ;—give freedom, be- 
cause if you let industry alone, it wil! 
go where it is the most wanted, for 
there it will find the highest reward: 
give security to protect every man in 
the enjoyment of the fruits of his la- 
bour. But to encourage manufac- 
tures, is not to give freedom to every 
branch of industry. 

But let us state more particularly, 
what are the principal objections to 
this policy. ‘The principal means of 
encouraging manufactures, proposed 
in the discourse, is to impose heavy 
restrictions on the importation of for- 
eign goods.—-To this we would object, 
in the first place, that ; 

The tendency of such restrictions, 
would be to raise the price of goods 
wn our home market. It would pro- 
duce this effect very obviously by 
diminishing the quantity of goods 
brought from foreign markets, for as 
the quantity of goods in our home 
market diminishes, the price increas- 
es. And would it be for the interest 
of this country, that the price of goods 
in our home market, should rise? It 
would undoubtedly be well for our 
merchants and manufacturers, but not 
so well for the other classes of our 
community, who it will be remem- 
bered, constitute the bulk of our pop- 
ulation. 

‘To encourage manufactures, there- 
fore, by imposing heavy restrictions 
on the importation of foreign goods, 
is to sacrifice the interest of the buy- 
er, to the interest of the seller; the in- 
terest of the great mass of our com- 
munity, to the interests of a compal- 
atively small part of it. We know 
of no answer to this argument. Un- 
til it is answered, however, the doc- 
trine of freedom of trade, must un- 
questionably prevail; for surely the 
question in debate is what will pre- 
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mote the great interests of this nation 
_of the great mass of this nation— 
not of a comparatively small part of it. 

The opposition of many to the 
policy of giving freedom to trade, a- 
rises in some measure, we suspect, 
from a national prejudice, and from 
a spirit of independence, that dis- 
dains to look to foreign nations for 
any of the conveniences of life.— 
This national prejudice and this spir- 
it of independence, are very good 
things in their proper places, but they 
should not be suffered to interfere 
with our true interests. And why 
let us ask is it so humiliating to re- 
ceive of a foreign manufacturer his 
goods in exchange for the produce of 
our own soil? The principal reason 
why goods can be manufactured in 
England and some other parts of Eu- 
rope cheaper than in the United 
States, is that the price of labour is 
lower there than it is here, and the 
price of labour is lower principal- 
ly because they have a large float- 
ing population which wants em- 
ployment. And is it a cause of 
so much humiliation to the United 
States, that she has so small a 
share of such a population—a _ popu- 
lation that is the most wretched and 
debased part of society? The truth 
is, so long as one nation, either on 
account of natural or acquired advan- 
tase can afford to manufacture at a 
lower rate than another, so long it 
will be for the interest of the latter to 
purchase of the former and let her 
own industry run in a different chan- 
nel. 

A great deal has been said on what 
's termed the balance of trade.— 
Whenever one nation imports more 
than she exports, she is said to have 
the balance of trade against her, and 
she is advised to lay restrictions upon 
her importations in order to bring 
them down to a level with her expor- 
tations. Dr. Smith however, pro- 


hounces this doctrine respecting the 
balance of trade to be a mere bug- 
bear, and as we think for good rea- 
sons, for why is it not best for nations 
as well as individuals to purchase 
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where they can purchase the cheap- 
est, whether it be of a nation who 
has the balance of trade in her favour 
or not? whether too it be at home or 
abroad? But the truth is, the bal- 
ance of trade is-not against us; al- 
though this appears to be an assumed 
fact in the discourse under considera- 
tion.* The value of our imports as 
estimated in our Custom House books 
it is true exceeds the value of our ex- 
ports by about fifteen millions per an- 
num. But it is to be remembered 
that the former includes not merely 
the cost of the merchandize ina for- 
eign country, but also all the necessary 
expenses of the voyage, such as 


freight, commission &c., and the a- 


mount of our freight alone is thirty- 
two millions per annum :*—more than 
twice what is necessary to pay the 
apparent balance of trade against us. 
Hence, says Mr. Pitkin, “ from this 
mole of calculating the value of 
our exports and imports, and from 
the circumstance that American mer- 
chants have been for some years 
principally their own carriers, how- 
ever paradoxical it may appear, it is 
nevertheless true, that the real gain 
of the United States has been nearly 
in proportion as their imports have 
exceeded their exports.”? 

But it may be asked how do we 
know that goods which we import 
from foreign countries cannot be man- 
ufactured cheaper athome? We re- 
ply the very fact that we do import 
them, proves, in most cases that we 
cannot, for if we could manufacture 
an article at home at a lower rate than 
that at which we can import it, we 
should manufacture it, for the plain 
reason that business will always 
go where it can find high prof- 
its. But says the author of the dis- 
course, the inequality between the 
price of labour in our country and in 
most foreign countries “‘ may be more 
than counterbalanced by a more ex- 
tensive use of labour-saving machine- 
ry, than consists with European poli- 





* Seybert’s Statistical annal:. 
{ Pitkin’s Statistical yiew 
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cy; by the-expense saved in the trans- 
portation of the raw material and 
manufactured product and by the 
higher taxation which the European 
Capitalist is obliged to pay on his cap- 
ital ani income.” But if with all 
these advantages in our favour we can 
manufacture cheaper than we can 
import, we again ask, why have we 
not done it? Surely it would be prof- 
ne business, and labour will al- 
rays go where it can find good prof- 
tecaagbely | in the United States. 

So much for our first argument a- 
vainst the encourngement of manufac- 
turers by laying heavy restrictions on 
foreign importations. But says the 
discourse, this rise of goods in our 
home market in consequence of such 
restrictions would be momentary.— 
“ The rapid extension of manufactur- 
ing establishments to meet the de- 
mands of the nation” it is said 
‘“would soon throw into the home 
market such a supply that the com- 
petition for sale would reduce domes- 
tic products toa fair price.” It is 
undoubtedly true that this would be 
the effect to a certain degree and this 
brings us to our second argument. 

2. Restrictions on foreign impor- 
tations for the purpose of encourag- 
Ing manufactures, tend to draw la- 
bour and capital to manufactures 


from every other branch of industry 


in society. ‘This is so obvious as to 
require no illustration. The branch of 
industry from which it would draw 
the greatest number of labourers, and 
the greatest quantity of capital, is agri- 
culture, as the quantity of labour and 
capital which agriculture draws to itself 
is much greater than that which is em- 
ployed in any other branch of busi- 
ness in our country. But is it good 
policy to encourage manufactures to 
the detriment of agriculture? It is 
said, however, that to encourage man- 
ufactures, is to encourage agriculture. 
It is true by drawing away labourers 
from agriculture, you increase the 
number of those who depend upon 
farmers for the produce of the soil, 
and you diminish the quantity of this 
produce, and thus raise its price. But 
itis a dear kind of policy which en- 


{ Juny, 


courages agriculture by depriving her 
of a part of her labour and capital for 
the benefit of the remaining part. 
But says the discourse, a home 
market for our produce would be Jess 


fluctucat ing than a foreign one. This 


is undoubtedly true. It is believed, 
however, that the prosperity of agri- 
culture depends more on the anount 
than on the constancy of this demand, 
and this amount. is undoubtedly 
greater when our ports are opened 
wide to foreign traders, for then they 
come in for a share ae our produce 
in exchange for their manufactured 
goods. Besides, it is to be remember- 
ed, that, lay as heavy restrictions as 
you will on the importation of foreign 
merchandize, the fluctuation of our 
home market would, notwithstanding, 
be very great. This would follow as 
a consequence of a season of unusual 
plenty or scarceness, of a war with any 
foreign nation which in time of peace 
would purchase any of our agricul- 
tural produce, of a war between such 
a nation also and any other nation, 
and in short this effect would be pro- 
duced by almost all those causes which 
produce the fluctuation of foreign 
markets. Whether we import tlie 
manufactures of other countries or 
not, they will undoubtedly to a cer- 
tain extent continue to purchase the 
cheap produce of our soil, though.as 
will hereafter be observed, this would 
be in some measure prevented, by 
retaliating restrictions on their part. 
The fact that Great Britain, for 
example, purchases so much of this 
produce, proves that she can do it 
cheaper than to raise it for herself, 
and so long as this is the case, she 
will to a certain extent continue to 
purchase, even if we demand pay- 
ment in specie. She would find it to 
be her interest to carry her manufac- 
tures somewhere else, and apply the 
avails of them to this object. 

It is to be remembered also th: at 
she imports from us some kinds of 
produce which canaot be produced in 
her climate, such as our principal ar- 
ticles of export, cotton and tobacco. 
But so long as foreign nations c ontinue 
to purchase any part of our agricu!- 
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tural produce, whatever interrupts or 
in any manner diminishes or increases 
‘his commerce, will tend to vary the 
price of goods in our home market, 
‘or the connexion between the price 
of agricultural produce and the price 
of manufactured goods is such that 
when the one fluctuates the other will. 

When however some great event 
takes place, as a war, which entirely 
cuts off our commerce with a foreign 
nation on which we depend fora large 
share of the comforts of life; when in 
consequence of such a state of things 
manufacturing establishments are e- 
rected in our own country for the pur- 
se of supplying us with those ar- 
icles which we had_ previously im- 
ported, and when in consequence of a 
revival of commerce these establish- 
ments decline and seem to be crumb- 
ling into ruins, and as they fall, to 
prostrate the fortunes and hopes of 
tue enierprising capitalist, then it 
must be acknowledged there seems to 
be an occasion which may render it 
not only an act of humanity, but per- 
haps of expediency in our govern- 
ment, to lend some aid. This aid, 
however, should be temporary, and 
it should not be very great, for it 
would have a tendency to encourage 
that blind avarice and that rash enter- 
prise which seizes hold of a scheme 
without a prudent regard to distant 
consequences, and which is already 
quite too prevalent among us. And 
even if it should be necessary for us 
occasionally to be denied a part of 
our foreign luxuries, it would do us 
no harm. 

3. Another great evil resulting 
from heavy restrictions on foreign 
commerce is, that they often provoke 
retaliation. If we impose heavy re- 
strictions on the importation of the 
manufactured goods of a foreign na- 
tion, that nation will probably impose 


' 
> 
i 
t 

‘ 


restrictions upon the importation of 


our agricultural produce, and the re- 
sult would be another source of dis- 
couragement td our agriculture. The 
“uext step would be perhaps, that we 
should add to the weight of our re- 
rictions, and so it isnot improbable 
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the retaliation would go on until both 
nations, irritated at the loss of so 
great commercial advantages, would 
become involved in bitter contests, if 
not eventually in actual war. Such 
has in fact been the progress of com- 
mercial restrictions between France 
and England, and such have been 
their consequences. The deadly en- 
mity which has existed between these 
two nations for so long a time, and 
the destructive wars which have 
broken out between them, bave been 
owing to nothing so much as to these 
retaliating restrictions on each other’s 
commerce. In consequence of these 
restrictions also they have lost im- 
mense commercial profits. The 
possession of so safe and so extensive 
a market as France,” says Mr. Pitt, 
‘‘ must greatly improve our com- 
merce and benefit our revenue.”* He 
accordingly reduced the duties on 
French wines to a par with those 
froin Portugal. The value of British 
manufactures annually exported to 
France is estimated at about half a 
million, and it is the opinion of an 
able writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
that were it not for the retaliating re- 
strictions which have been imposed 
by these nations on each other’s com- 
merce, this value would be augment- 
ed as much as tenfold.t 

4. Another great evil resulting from 
heavy restrictions on the importation 
of foreign goods is, that they encour- 
age smuggling. This is a great evil, 
both because it defrauds the public of 
a part of its revenue, and because it 
encourages habits of disobedience to 
the laws of the land. 

We will now briefly examine an ar- 
gumeiut which the author of the dis- 
course urges in favour of encouraging 
manufactures by protecting duties, 
and on which he seems to place great 
reliance. It is the tendency which 
any great dependance on foreign 





* See his speech in favour of a free com- 
mercial intercourse with France, delivered 
in the year 1736. 

+QOne halt of the commercial laws of G. 
Britain, says Dr. Paley, are designed te 
oppose counteracting restrictions 
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inarkets has to carry out of our coun- 
try our gold and silver, and thus to 
produce a scarcity of meney. It evi- 
dently has this tendency only when 
the value of our imports exceeds that 
of our exports, and this as we have 
already remarked, is not at present 
the case. And even if it were, it 
would not be so much the cause of 
declining prosperity, as the szgn of it. 

The great causes of the scarcity of 
money in our country at the present 
time, appear to us to be the follow- 
ing. 

1. The rapid growth of our coun- 
try. When the growth of a country is 
rapid, the increase of business is not 
usually accompanied with a corres- 
ponding increase of the amount of the 
circulating medium. This will occasion 
a scarcity of money, for the greater 
the quantity of business is, which is 
transacted in a country, the greater 
will be the number and amount of 
contracts requiring the transfer of 
money in their execution. Hence it 
is that in new countries money is gen- 
erally scarce. 

2. Our merchants have overtra- 
ded, and the consequences are a great 
demand for money for the purpose of 
discharging their debts, and a general 
contraction of credit. An unusual 
demand for money, it is evident, 
must make it apparently scarce, 
though in fact the quantity of it may 
not be diminished. When credit is 
contracted also on account of the nu- 
merous demands of merchants on 
their customers, and it becomes cus- 
tomary to sell for ready money or on 
a short credit, it is evident that a 
greater quantity of movey than usual 
is necessary to supply a nation’s de- 
mand. 

3. Much of our pecuniary embar- 
rassment may be traced to the late 
suspension of specie payments by our 
hanks. The consequence of this sus- 
pension was a depreciation in the 
value of bills, and contracts being 
made with a reference to this depre- 
ciated money, specie was of course 
driven in a great measure out of cir- 
culation. 


4. The operations of our nation. 
al bank. When this bank was incor. 
porated, it was hoped that the de. 
rangement in our pecuniary system 
would vanish. But instead of dimin. 
ishing it has served to increase this 
great evil. This was owing to the 
fact that loans were authorized to the 
stockholder, secured merely by 
pledge of his part of the stock itself, 
and the fact that he was permitted to 
apply this loan to the payment of his 
instalment. Thus the bank was con- 
verted into a mere instrument of pri- 
vate speculation, and instead of dim- 
inishing, increased the superabun- 
dance of dur floating paper.* 

But says the author, “ none of the 
great manufacturing establishments of 
Europe have arisen without govern- 
mental protection from foreign com- 
petition.” This is true,and the conse- 
quence has been the establishment of 
a system of commercial restrictions, 
which the great political economists 
of our age, regard as one of the 
greatest evils that ever visited that 
portion of the globe. This system is 
styled the ‘mercantile system.’ It 
had its origin not in an enlightened 
regard to the true interests of nations, 
nor in profound investigations on the 
subject of national wealth, but partly 
in the incessant entreaties of self-in- 
terest, and partly in prejudice. It be- 
ing calculated for the benefit of mer- 
chants and manufacturers, they have 
constantly been petitioning in its fa- 
vour, and having been influentia! 
classes of men, and having enjoyed a 
great facility of combination for the 
prosecution of any scheme of profit, 
on account of their residing chiefly in 
cities and large towns, their efforts 
have been but too successful. The 
prejudice which we have mentioned 
as in part the origin of the mercantile 
system, originated in the following 
manner. In the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, when the feudal system was 
about crumbling into ruins, and Eu- 





* See the operations of this bank deline- 
ated in an able letter to Secretary Craw- 
ford, lately published in New York, an? 
signed “ Aristides.”’ 
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yope was beginning to lift her head 
jrom the slumber of ages, it so hap- 

ened that the natural order of a na- 
(ion’s progress in opulence was in- 
yerted. Instead of the prosperity of 
the city’s following that of the coun- 
iry, that of the country followed that 
of the city, and for the following rea- 
sons. All Europe had _ previously 
peen sunk into a perfect lethargy. 
Agriculture, commerce and manufac- 
‘ures were all asleep. A shock was 
siven them, however, in the 12th 
and 13th centuries, which caused 
them to awake, and society itself to 
assume a new form. This mighty 
shock came from the crusades. The 
millions who went into Asia on those 
mad expeditions, returned with a les- 
son impressed on their minds which 
was to change the face of Europe. 
Many places in the western part of 
Asia and in the eastern part of Eu- 
rope, especially Constantinople, had 
been for a long time engaged in com- 
merce and manufactures. ‘The conse- 
quence was that they abounded in all 
the conveniencies and luxuries of life. 
The delicacies of the East had been 
imported to this city and to Cairo, by 
the Arabian and Syrian merchants. 
The Greeks had also deposited in the 
same cities, especially in the former, 
the remains of their ancient arts. In 
short, Constantinople was a large, 
magnificent city, and every thing 
which struck the eye of the rude crus- 
ader pointed out to him a state of im- 
provement far higher than any he had 
before witnessed. The consequence 
was that he returned to his native 
country with a desire of meliorating 
his condition, and especially of en- 
gaging in the commerce and manu- 
lactures of which he had learned the 
value. Accordingly some of the in- 
habitants of the most populous towns, 
especially of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, 
&c. petitioned their sovereigns for 
(he privileges of incorporation, and as 
their sovereigns had been for a long 
lime trembling for the security of 
their thrones against the increasing 
power of the barons, and being there- 
‘ore ready to concur in any measure 


to weakea their hold upon their peo- 
ple, these privileges were in many in- 
stances granted ; and thus it was that 
these towns or burghs were enabled 
to engage in commerce and manufac- 
tures before any considerable atten- 
tion had been paid to agriculture, and 
hence as Europe was thus led into the 
path of prosperity by these branches 
of industry, a very natural prejudice 
in their favour, a prejudice aided 
by the petitions of merchants and 
manufacturers, has come down to 
the present day. 

The mere fact, therefore, that it 
has been the practice of European 
nations to encourage their manufac- 
tures by commercial restrictions, is no 
great argument in favour of this pol- 
icy. 

On the whole then it appears to us 
that our real and permanent interest 
requires that we should open our 
ports wide to foreign nations. ‘This is 
making the nations of the earth re- 
semble in their commercial relations 
to each other the families of a peace 
ful neighbourhood, where all contrib- 
ute freely to the supply of each 
other’s wants, and this we apprehend 
is agreeable to the designs of nature. 
But introduce into this harmonious 
scene, the direful mercantile system. 
and you turn order into chaos. Jeal- 
ousy and distrust, and retaliation and 
wars, will take the place of an undis- 


turbed and profitable interchange of 


mutual benefits.* 

We would conclude our observa- 
tions under this head, by observing, 
that when we speak of giving freedoni 
to commerce, we do not mean that 
our importations should be entirely 
freed from duties, for this would be 
to exempt foreign merchandize from 
a reasonable taxation. All that we 
plead for is that these duties should not 


be increased to such an amount as tou 


operate as a serious discouragement 
to commerce. 
In 1815, duties on Irish importa- 





* See the general principles on this sub- 
ject ably sketched in Stewart's ‘ Philosophy 
of the Mind’—the werk of a great politica! 
as well as metaphysical philosopher. 
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tions were increased so much by the 
British Parliament, that in one year 
the number of tons imported, was di- 
minished from 3169 to 1804. This 
is what we deprecate as a most seri- 
ous evil. Put we are apprehensive, 
that if we go on, augmenting the 
weight of our duties, this evil will 
fall upon our own heads, agreeably to 
what has been said by a writer already 
quoted, that * the evils of the restric- 
tive system recoil with tenfold effect 
on the heads of its supporters.”* We 
have already imposed duties which 
amouut to an average of twenty-five 
per cent. and if our freights, insur- 
ances, commissions &c. are included 
in the estimate, our duties amount to 
an average of about forty per cent. 

This we think is going quite as far 
as our real interests permit. 

We would also remind our readers, 
that what we have been contending 
for in the preceding argument, is the 
yenera! principle. We have not room 
to enter particulirly into the details 
of the subject, nor to consider how 
far the principle, when applied to the 
peculiarities in the situation of our 
country, is liable to exceptions. We 
would state however, that of all our 
domestic manufactures, those proba- 
bly deserve the most encouragement, 
which are necessary to carry on the 
epeiations of war. If we depend en- 
tirely on a foreign nation for such 
manufactures, should war cut off our 
commerce with that nation, we should 
be found unprovided for a state of 
hostilities, and it would be too late to 
think of making preparations for our- 
selves. If any other domestic manu- 
factures deserve encouragement, the 
preference should be given to those 
which are the most necessary as means 
of subsistence, and which at the same 
time, would bear the highest price in 
time of war, compared with their 
price in time of peace, or rather we 
would say the expediency of encour- 
aging such manufactures, will gener- 
ally be in a compound ratio, of the 
necessity referred to and the price.— 


* Edinb. Review 


(Jury, 


There may be some cases, also, jn 
which a particular species of many. 
facture may require for a short time 
the aid of government for the reason, 
that it is something new, or something 
which has to encounter the Opposi- 
tion of prejudice. Generally speak- 
ing, it is undoubtedly true, that we 
may sately rely on it as a safe maxim 
in politics, that labour will always go 
where it will find the highest reward, 
but in such cases, and perhaps in some 


others, the influence of prejudice, of 


habit, of education, and of feelings of 
indifference to the improvement of 
our condition, may be so strong as to 
overcome the temptation of profit. 

We should be glad to follow the 
author through the remainder of his 
discourse, but our limits will not ad- 
mit of it. The other means of na- 
tional prosperity which he mentions 
are “the encouragement of commerce, 
literary institutions and scientific men, 
and the institutions of the christian 
religion.””. The inferences which he 
draws in the conclusion of his dis- 
course are—* that there is no collision 
of interest, or foundation for envy be- 
tween the several classes of men 
whose exertions are required to pro- 
mote the general welfare of a nation, 
and that there is no collision of in- 
terest or cause for jealousy between 
the different sections of this nation.” 
With the exception of what is said on 
the expediency of encouraging manu- 
factures, we agree with him in almost 
every particular, and we admire the 
ability with which he unfolds his 
principles and the force with which 
he urges them on our serious consid- 
eration. 

Such being our views of the dis- 
course, we cannot but earnestly recom- 
mend it to the perusal of every class 
in our community. It breathes @ 
spirit of patriotism and abounds in 
matter which will not fail to prove 
beneficial. 

We have before taken a slight no- 
tice of Dr. Beecher’s composition.— 
Suffice it to say then, that while on the 
one hand he is very careless in the 
construction of his sentences, being 
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frequently abrupt, seldom flowing 
and never harmonious, he is on the 
other hand forcible and vivid and oc- 
casionally he blazes out in a flame of 
overwhelming eloquence. It is said 
that were Michael Angelo as skilful 
as Raphael in finishing the details of 


his pictures, he would be the greatest 
painter that ever lived. But preach- 
ers as well as painters would do well 
to remember that a good filling up 
of the grand and impressive outline 
is very essential to a good piece. 
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Proposals have been issued for pub- 
jishing by subscription, a Journal of 
Voyages and Travels in the interiour of 
North America, between the 47th and 
s3th degrees of north latitude, exten- 
ding from Mootreal, nearly to the Pa- 
cific Oevan, a distance of about five 
thousand miles, including the princi- 
pal occurrences, during a residence of 
nieteen years, in different parts of the 
country, to which is added a concise 


account of the face of the country, its 
inhabitants, their manners, customs, 
laws, religion, &c. and considerable 
specimens of the two languages most 
extensively spoken; together witha 
description of the principal animals, to 
be found in the forests and prairies of 
this extensive region. Illustrated by a 
map of the country. By Daniel Wil- 
linms Harmon, a partner tn the North 
West Company. 


A monument has been erected in the cemetery of this city,to the memory of 
ihe late General Humphreys. It is of granite, and is formed by a cube of three 
feet, resting upon a pedestal of five feet in breadth and one in height, and sur- 
mounted by an obelisk of nine feet. To the eastern and western sides of the 





block, are attached plates of brouze, on which is an inscription from the pen of 


Judge Trumbull. 


Eastern Side. 
DAVID HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 

ACAD. SCIENT. PHILAD. MASS. E'T CONNECT. 
ET IN ANGLIA AQUE SOLIS, ET REGLE, SOCIETAT. 
SOCIUS. 

PATRI ET LIBERTATIS AMORE AGCENSUS, 
JUVENIS VITAM REIPUB. INTEGRAM CONSECRAVIT. 
PATRIAM ARMIS TUEBATUR. 

CONSILIIS AUXIT, LITERIS EXORNAVIT, 

APUD EXTERAS GENTES CONCORDIA STABILIVIT. 


Western Side. 
IN BELLO GERENDO 
“Aximi DucIs WASHINGTON apnrnisTER ET ADJUTOR 
IN EXERCITU PATRIO CHILIARCHUS 3 
IN REPUBLICA CONNECTICUTENSI, 
MILITUM EVOCATORUM IMPERATOR 3 
AD AULAM LUSITAN. ET HISPAN. LEGATUS. 
IBERIA REVERSUS, NATALE SOLUM 
VELLERE VERE AUREO DITAVIT. 
IN HISTORIA ET POESI SCRIPTOR EXIMIUS : 
IN ARTIBUS ET SCIENTIIS EXCOLENDIS, 
QUE VEL DECORI, VEL USUI INSERVIUN', 
OPTIMUS IPSE ET PATRONUS ET EXEMPLAR 
OMNIBUS DEMUM OFFICIIS EXPLETIS, 
CURSU@$ VITA FELICITER PERACTO, FATO CESSi". 


DIE XXI FEBRUAR. ANNO DOMINI MDCCCN\YI]? “4 


CUM ANNOS VIXISSET LXV. 
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Churchman’s Magazine.—A periodi- 
eal work bearing this title is to be pub- 
lished at Hartford, to be conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Crosweli, of New-Haven, 
the Rev, Mr. Noble, of Middletown, 
and the Rev. Mr. Wheaton, of Hart- 


ford. 


The Seminary at Philadelphia, un- 
der the superintendence of the Baptist 
General Convention, is to be removed 
to the City of Washington. Land has 
been procured, and buildings wiil soon 
be erected. The present number of 
students is eighteen. 


The painting of the “ Surrender of 
Cornwallis,” by Col. Trambull, 1s 
completed. It is exhibiting in New- 
York, but will soon be removed to 
Washington, The following remarks 
are fromthe New-York Advertiser: 

The time chosen by the painter is 
the moment when the principal British 
officers, conducted by General Lin- 
eolu, are passing the two groups of 
American and French Generals, and 
are entering between the lines of the 
victors. By this means, the most dis- 
tinguished figures of the three nations 
are brought together sufficiently near 
to admit of their being portraits. In 
the distance and centre of the picture 
are seen the entrance of the town, with 
the captured troops marching out, and 
a distant glimpse of York river, and the 
entrance of the Chesapeake, as seen 
from the spot. 

This painting occupies a canvass of 
twelve feet high by eighteen long, and 
contains no less than thirty-four por- 
traits, all of which, except the few 
British officers are likenesses taken by 
Col. Trumbull from the life. The 
force and effect which are derived 
from the military display, and the fine 
figures of the officers, a great part of 
whom are mounted, cannot be descri- 
bed, nor easily imagined. To be re- 
alized, the work itself must be viewed; 
and we have no doubt it will be con- 
sidered by all persons of taste and feel- 
ing as one of the first specimens of the 
art which modern times have produ- 
ced. We never see it but with new 
emotions of admiration and delight.— 
The opportunity of viewing so many 
of the distinguished characters of the 
revolutionary war, beth of our own 
comitry and of France who were en- 
raged in the service, assembled on so 
interesting an oceasion—to view a de- 


(Suny. 


lineation of their living countenance; 
and of the scenery by which they Were 
surrounded, brings home to the eye 
and to the heart, a train of feelings of 
the most solemn and impressive de. 
scription, 


Italy.—The Maremma or country of 
the Malaria forms the third district, ex- 
tending from Leghorn to Terracina,and 
from the sea to the mountains, and 
having a width of twenty-five or thirty 
miles. ¢ 

A country so very singular in its 
character would necessarily require a 
very peculiar system of management, 
Our author develops this system in a 
visit he made, to a domain called Cam. 
po Morto, in the most deserted part ot 
the Maremma, Here was a Fattore. 
charged with the administration of the 
farm. The whole Maremma of Rome 
isin the hands of eighty proprietors, 
who are called mercanti de’ tenuti, and 
reside as well as their Fattori in the 
city. Onthis farm there were four 
hundred horses, of which one hundred 
were broken, two thousand hogs, which 
ran in the woods and fed on the a- 
corns ; some hundreds of cows, who 
give no other revenue than the sale of 
the calves, which is estimated at about 
eight dollars each cow; one hundred 
oxen used to the plough, and about 
four thousand sheep. The rent of this 
farm was about eighteen francs the ar- 
pent of cultivated land, amounting in 
all to about $22,000. The annua! 
profit was about $5000, besides inter- 
est at five per cent. on the capital of 
the flocks. 

In the midst cf this establishment 
there was a vast casale or farm-house, 
destitufe of furniture and iohabited but 
a very few daysinthe year. Evers 
thing around breathed the most perfect 
desolation; all was vast and silent.— 
The harvest had just commenced and 
a thousand labourers, of whom one 
half were women, had descended from 
the mountains to gain a small pittance 
during a few days, by reaping the rich 
grain of six hundred and sixty arpents 
for the lordly proprietor, and if they 
did not perish at their toil, to go back 
after having respired the elements of i 
miserable death. Some days had: 
lapsed since the harvest began, and on 
ly two labourers had been attacked by 
the fever of the Malaria: every day 
would, however, increase the number, 
till at the eompletion of their task, 
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scarcely half of them would remain. 
‘What then becomes of these unfortu- 
nate people r said M.de Chateauvieux. 
‘They geta piece of bread and are 
sent off, was the inhuman reply.— 
‘ But where do they goto?’ ‘To the 
mountains ; some stop on the road, 
gome die, others get home almost ex- 
iring with misery and famine, only to 
follow the same life the next year.’ 

The Malaria is one of those singular 
phenomena whose origin has baffled 
every effort at discovery, and the rem- 
edy for which has never yet been as- 
certained. Attempts have been made 
‘o cultivate the soil of the Maremma, 
and colonies were established within 
its circuit, but the restless scythe of 
sure and silent death swept away the 
presumptuous intraders. During half 
of the year,a few miserable beings, 
armed with lances and clothed in skins, 
the living images of death, wander o- 
ver these devoted plains with their 
flocks; and if accident should delay 
their return to the mountains, fall cer- 
tain victims to this fatal disease. Im- 
mense numbers of sheep, cows, horses, 
and goats find a subsistence on these 
wastes and supply the markets of 
Rome and the Val d’ Arno. The soil 
is extremely steril; the whiteness of 
the pure argil being only alloyed by a 
a mixture of sulphur, which is produ- 
eed in great profusion. The cause of 
the Malaria, as we before remarked, 
nas escaped all the investigations of 
science ; It still remains a mystery no 
less profound, than its effects are dread- 
ful. Some have supposed it to arise 
from the low pools of stagnant waters 
which collect on the face of the Ma- 
remma; but the disease prevails on the 
heights of Radicofani and within the 
lofty precincts of Volterra. 

Some have supposed that the dis- 
ease was caused by exposure to the 
sudden changes of temperature at the 
going down of the sun.* This is sup- 
ported, it is true, by the very weighty 
fact related by de Bonstetten in his 
Voyage au Latium, of a man who re- 
sided at Ardea sixteen years without 
being indisposed. But we doubt wheth- 
er any solution that has ever been pro- 
posed was so perfectly ridiculous or so 
completely destitute of foundation.— 
Do the people then die in the towns of 
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_* See Edinburgh Review for March, 
1817, p. 57. 
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this disease, where we know it to bea 
custom not to go out after dark, of 
mere exposure to a changing atmos- 
phere? A short distance from the 
Porta del Popolo at Rome are two vil- 
las, one on each side of a small lane, 
but both situated on high ground. We 
were informed that during the summer 
season, a man would run very immi- 
nent danger of death in sleeping in one, 
while he might remain in the other 
with perfect impunity. How is this to 
be reconciled with the doctrine that 
the disease caused by the Malaria is 
nothing but fever and ague, brought on 
by exposure? The truth is, this dread- 
ful enemy every year makes further in- 
roads ; no longer satisfied with pursu- 
ing the wretched thousands of enerva- 
ted labourers and shepherds, who at 
evening crowd for safety into Rome, 
it is advancing into the city in the 
midst of darkness, and spreading from 
the Porta del Pupolo, on the one side, 
and from the Palatine on the other, up 
the sides of the Quirinal. In 1791, 
says M. de Chateauvieux, Rome hada 
population of 160,000; at the time of 
this visit, it numbered only 100,000, of 
whom more than 10,000 were garden- 
ers, shepherds and vine-dressers. Four 
years afterwards we heard it computed 
at from 80 to 90,000. Undoubtedly 
political events have had no small effect 
in diminishing the number of inhabit- 
ants; but still we believe the Malaria 
must have had a no less powerful influ- 
ence. Annually it roams over the fi- 
nest villas without the walls and rava- 
ges large districts of the town within ; 
and neither the magnificence of the 
villa Borghese, nor the luxuriant beau- 
ty and tuwering pines of Doria Pam- 
fili, can resist the assaults of this silent 
and deadly foe. ‘Time seems to hold 
its mantle over the queen of cities, and 
to prepare by a fate as extraordinary 
as its former history, to blot it out from 
the admiration of mortals. Encom- 
passed already by the awful stillness of 
a desolate waste, once filled up with 
sixty towns, which the antiquarian in 
vain attempts to trace, perhaps her 
own site may be hereafter unknown ; 
and some future traveller may boast 
with enthusiasm ef having once again 
enetrated its deserted streets, of hav- 
ing visited the spot ennobled by the he- 
roic virtue of Junius Brutus, or the 
eloquence and wisdom of Cato the 
censor.— North American Review. 
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List of New Publications.—Religious Intelligence. 
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Rist of Netw Publications. 


THEOLOGY. 


THe Wise Builder; a Sermon de- 
livered to the females of the First Par- 
ish in Amherst, Massachusetts ; by 
Daniel A. Clark, Pastor of the First 
Church and Society in that town.— 
Boston. 

The Spiritual Temple; a Sermon 
delivered at the annual examination of 
the Foreign Mission School, in Corn- 
wall, May 17th, 1820; by David L. 
Perry, Pastor of a church in Sharon.— 
Hartford. 

A Sermon delivered before the An- 
cient and Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, in Boston, June 5th, 1820; the 
anniversary of their election of offi- 
cers; by Rev. John Codman, A. M. of 
Dorchester.—Boston. 

An Essay on the Baptism of John, 
in two parts. Part Ist. the question 
answered, To what dispensation did 
John’s Baptism belong ? Part 2d. Re- 
py to a discourse on the design of 

ohn’s Baptism, by Nathaniel Howe, 
A.M.: by Thomas Baldwin, D. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Address delivered at the Formy. 
tion of the Lycurgan Assoéiation jp 
Yale College; by a member of the 
Junior Class. Published by order of 
the Society.— New- Haven. 

Physiological and Chemical Re. 
searches on the use of the Prussie oy 
Hydro-Cyanic acid in the treatment of 
diseases of the breast, and particularly 
in Pthisis Pulmonalis by F. Magendie, 
M. D. &c. translated from the French 
with Notes, &c.; by James G. Perci- 
val, M. D.— New-Haven. 

Percy’s Masque, a Drama, in Five 
Acts. From the London Edition with 
Alterations.—New-York. 

An Analysis of the Mineral Waters 
of Saratoga and Ballston, with prac- 
tical remarks of their use in various 
diseases, containing observations on 
the geology and mineralogy of the 
surrounding country, with a geological 
map ; second edition enlarged and im. 
proved; by Dr. JohnH. Steel.—Al- 
bany. 





Religious Yutelligence. 


NOTICES OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


For several years past, the Sand- 
wich Islands have presented objects 
of great curiosity to the inquisitive phi- 
lanthropist. Since a christian mission 
from this country to these islands has 
been contemplated, and especially 
since the sailing of the missionaries last 
October, a general interest has been 
felt with respect to every thing, which 
relates to the civil polity, and present 
condition of the natives; as the recep- 
tion of our brethren might be much af- 


his name frequently appears in English 
reviews. We have conversed with ma- 
ny captains and others, who had been 
long and particularly acquainted with 
him. They unite in declaring, that he 
was a man of extraordinary talents; 
and that, with superiour advantages, he 
might have made a great statesman. 
He was fond of property, and of com- 
merce as the means of obtaining it. 
Towards the close of dife his avarice 
became more intense, as is generally 
the case with avaricious men, 10 all 
parts of the world. He hoarded Span- 
ish dollars, and almost every kind of 
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fected by these things. 
When the Thaddeus sailed, intelli- 
ence had not been received of the 
death of the old king Tamaahmaah, 
though such an event was considered as 
likely to take place soon. The life and 
activity of this man, his acquisition of 
property and power, and the order and 
subordination which he had enforced, 
have for many years attracted no small 
attention in Europe and America, and 
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personal property, which was not im- 
mediately perishable. He had _ large 
stone-warehouses filled with dry- 
goods, axes, hoes, fire-arms, and other 
instruments of defence and offence. 
He had a fort, with guns mounted, and 
sentinels regularly on duty. He owned 
three brigs, a schooner, and several 
smali-craft. His control over the per- 
sons and property of his subjects was 
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absolute. To maintain this control it 
was a part of his policy to keep them 
poor and dependent, and to exercise 
his power continually. To his chiefs 
he granted certain privileges. One of 
‘hem named Krimakoo, was always 
called his prime minister by the Eng- 
fish and Americans, and was by them 
nicknamed Billy Pitt. He is described 
by allas being an able, intelligent and 
faithful agent. The principal queen is 
also said to be a shrewd senstble wo- 
man, and to have exerted great influ- 
ence. The late king was also high 
priest, an office which he assumed ma- 
ny years ago, to obtain and secure his 
political authority. He was very strict 
in the performance of his sacerdotal 
functions, though it is supposed that 
the ceremonies of his religion were 
perfegtly unintelligible even to the na- 
tives, and that he had no sort of confi- 
dence himself in the system. 

Tamaahmaah was a strong athletic 
man till near the close of life, when he 
became quite emaciated, and died of a 
gradual decay. He was apprehensive 
of his approaching dissolution, appoint- 
ed his only remaining son to succeed 
him, established his chiefs in their ac- 
customed privileges, associated Billy 
Pitt and the principal queen with the 
young prince as advisers, and left the 
world without any fear that the suc- 
cession would be disturbed. His sub- 
jects made a great lamention over him, 
and many of them have these words 
tattooed, that is, pricked into the skin of 
their arms and breasts with indelible 
ink,in large Roman letters: oUR GREAT 
AND GOOD KING TAMAAHMAAH-DIED 
May 8, 1819. The age of the old king 
is supposed to have been about 70 ; 
the young king is about 25. His name 
is Reeo-reeo, and he has assumed iuat 
of his father. 

The preceding facts are stated as in- 
troductory to others of a much more 
interesting nature, and which seem to 
have a most auspicious bearing on the 
mission, which left our shores attend- 
ed by so many prayers, and has been 
the object of so much affectionate soll- 
citude. 

Early in the month of November, 
the young king, (who had himself been 
inducted into the office of high-priest 
belore his tather’s death, with a view 
to preserve his political influence,) 
came to the resolution to destroy the 
Whole system of idolatry. It is suypos- 
ed that this was done with full detibe- 
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ration, with the consent of all who had 
any voice in the government, and with- 
out any opposition from the people. 
With respect to these transactions, we 
have the most explicit statements from 
two eye-witnesses, masters of vessels, 
who have long been conversant with 
these islands, captain Blair and captain 
Clark, both of Boston. When the res- 
olution was taken, orders were issued 
to set the buildings, and inclosures con- 
secrated to idolatry, on fire ; and while 
the flames were raging, the idols were 
thrown down, stripped of the cloth 
hung over them, and cast into the fire; 
and, what is still more marvellous, the 
Whole taboo system was destroyed the 
same day. The sacred buildings were, 
some of them, thirty feet square. The 
sides were formed by posts 12 or 14 
feet high, stuck into the ground, and 
the intervals filled with dry grass. The 
roofs were steep, and thatched with 
grass, in such a manner as to defend 
from rain. The morais, or sacred in- 
closures, were formed by a sort of 
fence, and were places, where human 
sacrifices were formerly practised. Be- 
fore these inclosures stood the idols, 
fiom 3 to 14 feet high, the upper part 
being carved into a hideous resem- 
blance of the human face. 

The taboo system was that, which 
Was perpetually used to interdict cer- 
tain kinds of food, the doing of certain 
things on certain days, &c. &c. in short, 
to forbid whatever the king wished not 
to be done. On some subjects the 
taboo was in constant operation, and 
had been, very probably, for thousands 
of years. It forbade women and men 
to eat together, or to eat food cooked 
hy the same fire. Certain kinds of food 
were utterly forbidden to the women ; 
particularly pork and plantains, two 
very important articles in those islands. 
At the new moon, full, and quarters, 
when the king was in the morat, per- 
forming the various mummeries of 
idolatry, it was forbidden to women to 
go onthe water. Every breach of the 
taboo exposed the delinquent to the 
punishment of death. But so well was 
the system understood by the people, 
and so great was the dread of trans- 
eression, that the taboo laws were very 
rigidly observed. We have said, that 
the taboo system has probably been in 
operation thousands of years. Our rea- 
sens fur thinking so are these. The 
same system prevailed in the Society 
Telands. atthe distance of three thou- 
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sand miles nearly, and in New Zealand, 
at the distance of five thousand miles ; 
while the New Zealanders have been 
so long separated from the Sandwich 
Islanders, that the languages of the 
two classes of people have become 
exceediogly different. The inhabitants 
of these remote islands probably never 
had any communication with each 
other till very recently, and now in Eu- 
ropean and American vessels only. 
But they must hive descended from 
the same race of men, after the taboo 
system had been formed and was in 
full operation. This must have been 
long ago; but how long it would be 
useless to conjecture. 

Captains Blair and Clark left Owhy- 
hee about the 25th of November, and 
carried down to Woahoo and Atooi 
the king’s orders to burn the monu- 
ments of idolatry there also. The order 
was promptly obeyed in both islands. 
in Atooi the morats and all the conse- 
crated buildings, with the idols, were 
on fire the first evening after the order 
arrived. 

The people of all these islands had 
heard what had been done at the Soci- 
ety Islands ; and there is no doubt that 
Providence made use of this intelli- 
gence to prepare them for so wonder- 
fula change. Capt. Blair informs us, 
that a native chief, named Tiamoko, 
called by Americans Governour Coz, 
has been for some time inclined to 
speak very contemptuously of the 
whole system of idolatry. He was the 
chief man in the island of Mowee. 
The chiefs and people in all the islands 
expressed a desire that missionaries 
might arrive, and teach them to read 
and write, as the people of the Society 
Islands had been taught. Tamoree, 
king of Atooi, and father of George, 
who went with the missionaries, was 
particularly desirous that teachers 
should arrive. He was very anxious to 
see his son, and has sent one of his sub- 
jects, by a vessel now on her way from 
Canton to Boston, with an express or- 
der for George to return. He has also 
manifested a great wish to visit Po- 
marre, at Otaheite, and see for bim- 
selfthe change that has taken place 
there. 

Both captain Blair and captain 
Clark, who have been acquainted with 
these islands for more than 20 years, 
are contideut, that the missionaries wil! 
be joyfully received by the natives; 
that now is the very time for their ar- 
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rival; and that their services are pe- 
culiarly necessary to introduce the 
truth after the destruction of idolatry. 

It is hoped that the missionaries gr- 
rived and were landed at least two 
months ago. What trials, or what en- 
couragements, they have met with, we 
know not. ‘To the care and direction 
of a merciful Providence let them be 
commended daily by all the friends of 
missions.— Panoplist. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE S0O- 
CIETY. 


A London newspaper gives the follow. 
ing account of the meeting of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society : 


“ The sixteenth Anniversary meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, was held yesterday, in Free- 
mason’s hall, Great Queen-street, and 
since the commencement of the Insti- 
tution, it never has been more fully or 
more respectably attended. By eleven 
o’clock in the morning every part of 
the spacious hall, including the gallery 
above the cornice, was crowded to an 
overflow, and hundreds of applicants 
were unable to obtain admission at all. 

Precisely at twelve o’clock the Pres- 
ident of the Society, Lord Teign- 
mouth, took the chair’ supported on 
his right by his Roya! Highness, the 
Duke of Gloucester, and on his left by 
the Bishops of Gloucester and Salisbu- 
ry. There were also present the Earl 
of Harrowby, Viscount Galthorpe, 
Lords Gambier, Exmouth and Ash- 
down, the Right Hon. Charles Grant, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Sir T. C. Acland, 
Mr. Robert Grant, the Hon. and Rev. 
Gerald Noel, Mr. Butterworth, &c. 

«From the length of the Report of 
the committee, and the great number 
of eloquent speakers, who delivered 
their sentiments on the occasion, we 
shall be able to give only a brief outline 
of the proceedings. 

* The Noble Chairman opened the 
business of the day by congratulating 
the meeting upon their having again 
assembled upon so highly interesting 
and important an occasion, from the 
business of which he would not long 
detain them: but he should not be do- 
ing justice to his own feelings, or he 
trusted to theirs, if he failed to offer 
his sincere tribute of respect and grati- 
tude to the memory of his Royal High- 
ness the late Duke of Kent. 
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«The report of the committee, a 
ery voluminous though avowedly 
compressed document, was then read 
by the Rev. Mr. Owen, assisted by the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson. It commenced 
with the Foreign relations of the Soci- 
ety. fn France their exertions had 
answered their most sanguine expec- 
rations. Independently of the Parent 
Society, there were a great and in- 
creasing oumber of auxiliary ones, and 
not ouly were they supported by the 
Protestant part of the community, but 
by that which was exclusively Catho- 
lic. The Due d’Angouleme, in reply 
toa letter which had been addressed to 
him, had expressed himself in the most 
friendly terms towards the society, and 
their objects, and the Duc de Cazes 
had not only expressed himself in a 
similar Manner, but had subscribed 
gue thousand livres in support of their 
fuuds. In the United Netherlands and 
its dependencies, christians of every 
denomination, and even Jews, exhibit 
the most earnest desire to possess the 
scriptures, and to support the societies 
by which they are distributed. From 
Switzerland, Hanover, Saxony, Wir- 
temberg, Prussia, Denmark, Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, the intelligence 
was of the most gratifying kind. Sim- 
ilar accounts had been received from 
the lonian Islands, and from Athens, 
where a Bible Society had been estab- 
lished under the patronage of the high- 
est civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
ofthe place. The eighth report of the 
Calcutta Bible Society, and that from 
Madras and its dependencies, furnish- 
eu abundant proof of the advantages 
derived from the labours of the par- 
eut society. In China, though the 
zealous power of the government still 
Operates to prevent the admission of 
the Holy Scriptures ; yet well found- 
ed hopes are entertained, that the ex- 
ertions which are making, will eventu- 
ally succeed in shedding the light of 
the Gospel over that vast empire.— 
Under the direction of that excellent 
mao, Dr. Morrison, the whole Bible 
bas now been translated into the Chi- 
nese language, and the one thousand 
pounds voted by the Society for that 
desirable object had been appropriated 
thereto. The New South Wales Bi- 
ble Society had been zealously sup- 
ported by all the civil, military and ec- 
Clesiastical authorities ia the colony, 
and its establishment promised the 
mast beneficial results. The reports 
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whieh had been made from the Soutk 
Sea Islands were most gratifying.— 
The whole Gospel of St. Luke had 
been translated into the Otaheitan lan- 
guage, and three thousand copies had 
been priuted and nearly distributed 
Multitudesin those islands can now read 
with ease, and many can even write 
and read, and it was common to see 
them sitting in circles under the shade 
of trees, even till midnight, listening 
with profound attention to the reading 
ofthe scriptures. In Africa and Amer- 
ica, the kingdom of Hayti and the 
Western Archipelago, there was un- 
questionavle evidence of the great and 
growing success of that Holy cause, 
in which the society is engaged. In 
reporting the domestic concerns of the 
Society, the committee had the satis- 
faction of stating, that notwithstanding 
the untoward circumstances of the 
times, commercial difficulties, and anti- 
christian doctrines, they continued 
most prosperous ; though from the ex- 
traordinary exertions which had been 
made, the expenditure of the last year 
had exceeded that of the preceding 
one, at the same time there had not 
been a Corresponding addition to their 
funds. 

“The reading of the report having 
been concluded— 

“The Duke of Gloucester rose to 
move, that it be received and adopted. 
He said, it was truly gratifying to ob- 
serve that at every succeeding anniver- 
sary the Reports were more and more 
encouraging. When they looked back 
to the time in which this Institution 
was first established, they must feel 
thankful for the great change which 
has ‘taken place. Then only our 
country was engaged in the pious 
work—now they were assisted by ev- 
ery country throughout the civilized 
world ; they had followed our glorious 
example and honoured us in so doing. 
The extension of our conquest, too, he 
might be allowed to say, had been 
conducive of happy effects; for 
wherever Britain had extended her 
protecting arm she had invariably in- 
creased the happiness of the people.—~ 
After the admirable Report they had 
just heard read, it would be unneces- 
sary for bim to quote instances in sup- 
port of this position, and therefore he 
should not detain them any longer than 
merely to observe that their exertions 
had been crowned with the most con- 
spicuous success. Formerly, as ke 
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before remarked, every power in Eu- 
rope was either against them or indif- 
ferent to their success. ‘They had per- 
severed in their exertions, and now 
every power was with them. They 
had planted the tree whose branches 
now overshadowed almost every coun- 
try in the world ; and the Report was 
an excellent commentary on their la- 
bours. He should move, therefore, 
that the Report be received. 

“The Bishop of Salisbury having 
seconded the motion, it was carried 
unanimously. 

“The Earl of Harrowby rose to 
move, that the thanks of the meeting 
be given to their Noble President.— 
His Lordship was received with long 
continued applause, and when it had 
subsided, he observed, that if the mo- 
tion he had to make required any ar- 
gument of his to support it, he should 
scarcely have time to make use of it ; 
public business of an urgent nature re- 
quiring his presence elsewhere. It was 
his satisfaction, however, to know, that 
it was a motion in which every person 
present, or who had the slightest 


knowledge of its object, would instant- 
ly and sincerely concur: and if his: 
voice could be heard through all the re- 
sions of the habitable world,the general 


concurrence of mankind would be e- 
qually sincere. In speaking of the busi- 
ness of the day,his Lordship said,he felt 
deeply grateful that one point had been 
found upon which all might agree—not 
a point on which to fix a lever, to dis- 
turb and agitate the world, but a point 
which was in the centre of gravity on 
which all the moral relations of the 
world mustrest. His Lordship then pro- 
nounced a high eulogium on the char- 
acter of the Noble President, declaring 
that he had achieved more true glory 
aud renown by the situation he held in 
that Society and by the exertions he 
had made in its behalf, than the proud- 
est conquerour could ever hope to re- 
ceive. He concluded by moving the 
thanks of the meeting to the Right 
Ilonourable Lord Teignmouth. 

“ Lord Ashdown seconded the mo- 
tion in a short speech, and it was car- 
ried with immense applause. 

“The Noble Chairman having re- 
turned thanks. 

“Dr. Adam Clarke then came for- 
ward, attended by two young men, 
natives of Columbo, in the Island of 
Ceylon. He said, that though he had 
freauently attended meetings of this 
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kind, he never before ventured to aq 
dressthem. The reverend Gentlemay 
then gave a most interesting account of 
the mode in which the two person 
who stood near him were converted 
to Christianity. ‘They were now, he 
said, completely free from the infly. 
ence of that gross superstition, in which 
they were educated, and did not, he 
believed, entertain a single doubt 0 
any of the truths of the Christian Re. 
ligion. Such were the fruits of the [p. 
stitutions for circulating the Holy 
Scriptures. A translation accidentaj. 
ly fell into the hands of these young 
men, and that was the first step to. 
wards their conversion. Being of the 
tribe of fishermen in their own country 
they were struck by the cireumstance 
of Christ’s having elected fishermen to 
preach the Gospel. Their curiosity 
was gradually awakened; they con- 
ceived an ardent desire to visit that 
part of the world where they might 
have an opportunity of seeing Chii- 
stianity professed and practised in the 
greatest purity, and of becoming ac- 
quainted with its sacred truths. 

*“'The usual votes of thanks, and 
resolutions being then agreed to, the 
meeting broke up. The business was 
not concluded till near five o’clock.” 


From the American Baptist Magazine. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION. 


Extract from a letter from the Rev. Adoni- 
ram Judson, Jun. to Dr. Baldwin, dated 
Rangoon, December 9, 1819. 


Rev. and dear Sir, 


Since my last, we have had the happi- 
ness of baptizing two more Burmans, 
whose names are Moung Thahlah and 
Moung Byaa; the former, a young man ol 
considerable talents and reading ; the lat- 
ter, an old man of fifty, who has been 
learning to read in our evening school. 
Moung Nau, the first convert, continues 
faithfully attached to the cause. Our fourth 
is a poor fisherman, whose exercises for 4 
few days were very strong and satisfacto- 
ry, but he was obliged to go to sea beiore 
we thought it advisable to give him bap- 
tism. Our fifth is still an inquirer merely; 
—a teacher of learning and distinction, 
and possessed of the very first abilities. But 
soon after he began to manifest an open 
attachment to us, Satan became unusually 
disturbed, and sent oue of his faithful ser- 
vants to the viceroy, with a complaint that 
our friend had renounced the religion ol 
the country. The viceray said, ‘ Inquire 
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(urther;” and this portentous sentence, 
implying that a renunciation of the estab- 
lished religion would not pass with im- 
punity, carried such terror to the heart of 
nur poor Nicodemus, that he directly fled 
‘«g his accuser, made his peace with him, 
and almost forsook us. This little circum- 
ance, strange as it may seem to one liv- 
ing under a free government, spread dis- 
may among all our acquaintance ; and for 
ayove a month we have been nearly de- 
serted by all, except those who have actu- 
ally joined us. 

The new king, moreover, has remitted 
the persecution of his grandfather, and re- 
stored the priests of Boodh to their former 
privileges; so that all the devout through- 
out the land are quite mad on their idols. 

in a word, such is the state of things, 
‘hat though there are many, I am certain, 
who have some desire to inquire further 
into the christian religion, they are afraid 
io come near us. 

Brother Colman and myself, have there- 
‘ore concluded to follow your advice, by 
coing up to Ava, and laying our business 
fore the monarch. We have some hope, 
that the Lord will incline him to hold out 
tous the golden sceptre, like another A- 
hasuerus, and become a protector of the 
infant cause. But it is almost too great a 
favour to hope for. And yet this favour we 
must obtain, or relinquish some of our 
dearest and most sacred hopes. O whata 
trying case' None can know or expe- 
rience, the uncertainties and anxieties of 
our present situation. But we sometimes 
rest on the Saviour, and derive sweet con- 
svlation from the assurance, that ‘ our 
Jesus will do all things well.” 


—_— 


Mr. Colman remarks, in a letter to Mr. 
Sharp, ** Yesterday we visited the vice- 
roy, for the purpose of ebtaining permijs- 
ion to leave Rangoon, and proceed to the 
volden feet. He treated us very kindly, 
and said that he would appoint an officer 
to conduct us on our way. The interpreter 
says that his highness intends giving us a 
etter of introduction to the king.” 


Letter from Mrs. Judson, to her parents, 
dated Rangoon, Mission-House, Aug. 4, 
(o Dec. 8, 1819. 


7 +* 
“Wy dear Parents and Sisters, 


! Have just been round to all the schol- 
are one by one to hear them read their 
‘essens, and am now going to spend the re- 
maining hour, while the Burman teacher 
looks over them, in writing to you. How 
‘urious would the sounds, kwa, kwar, 
kwe, kwee, kwa, kwoo, &c. which are 
how ringing in my ears, sound in yours. 
‘ct uncouth as they would appear to you, 
or as they did at first to me, they have 
19” become nousical, and when consider- 


ed as introductory to an acquaintance 
with the word of God, are productive of 
most pleasant sensations. But in order that 
you may see me just as I am situated, I 
will be a little particular in describing the 
school. The Zayat, in which it is kept, is 
situated 30 or 40 rods from the mission- 
house, and in dimensions, is 27 by 18 feet. 
[t is raised 4 feet from the ground, and di- 
vided into three parts. The first division is 
laid entirely open to the road, without 
doors, windows, or a partition in the front 
side, and takes up a third part of the whole 
building. It is made of bamboo and thatch, 
and is the place where Mr. Judson sits all 
the day long, and says to the passers by, 
‘¢ Ho every one that thirsteth,” &c. The 
next and middle division, is a large airy 
room with four doors and four windows 
opening. in opposite directions, made en- 
tirely of boards, and is white-washed to 
distinguish it from the other Zayats a- 
round us. In this room, we have public 
worship in Burman on the Sabbath, and in 
the middle of which I am now sitting at 
my writing table, while six of the male 
scholars are at one end, each with his 
torch and black board, over which he is 
industriously bending and emitting the 
sounds above described. The third and 
last division, is only an entry way which 
opens into the garden which leads to the 
mission-house. 

In this apartment, all the women are 
seated, with their lights and black boards, 
much in the same position and employ- 
ment as the men. The black board on 
which all the Burmans learn to read and 
write, answer the same end as our slates, 
They are about a yard in length, made 
black with charcoal and the juice of a leaf, 
and letters are clearly impressed with a 
species of white stone, a little similar to 
our slate pencils. A lesson is written out 
on this board by an instructor, and when 
a scholar is perfect master of it, it is era- 
sed, and a new one written. The Burmans 
are truly systematic in learning to read, 
and a scholar is not considered qualified to 
read without spelling until he has a per- 
fect knowledge of all the various combi- 
nations of the letters. Now my dear pa- 
rents and sisters, I have so described my 
school, that I think you will in future, 
when the evening returns, look in and see 
me, and perhaps say a little to me with 
your pens. It is now half past nine, the 
time for dismissing the school. I intend 
continuing this letter for some time, and 
write it as I find leisure and meet with 
events which will be interesting, ‘or I find 
in this way I frequently get a long letter, 
without hardly knowing that I have spent 
much time in writing it. 

29th. When I wrote the above, JI in- 
tended writing a little, nearly every even- 
ing, but my time has been so completely 
occupied during this last month, together 
with the growing weakness of my eyes, 
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that Ihave not found an hour’s leisure un- 
til this evening. Our school is getting on 
well, though in number it bas diminished 
rather than increased. Two of the schol- 
ars who began with their letters, are now 
reading without spelling, and it is a truth 
which affords no little satisfaction that 
their knowledze of letters is first employed 
in reading a catechism concerning the 
eternal God, and his son Jesus Christ, of 
whom they never heard till they met 
with us. Thus they will insensibly get 
ideas of their Creator, and ever in atter 
life associate the ideas of religion and 
reading. We begin to see the word of God 
taking effect around us. The Burmans now 
believe that we have come here to do 
them good, and seek their advantage. 
During four or five years, they supposed, 
notwithstanding our assertions to the con- 
trary, that we had come here merely to 
obtain their wisdom, and to return to our 
native country to communicate it to 
others. But seeing, after we had acquired 
the language, that instead of returning, we 
built a place for public worship, in which 
Mr. Judson spends all his time in preach- 
ing the new religion, they changed their 
opinions, and some of them acknowledge 
that it must be a singular religion, and one 
worthy of attention, to produce such ef- 
tects. Three Burmans now give good evi- 
dence of being real christians, though one 
only has been baptized. Two or three 
others give us much encouragement and 
we hope will prove to be real christians. 
Moung Nau, I mentioned in my last letter 
as being the first Burman convert. Moung 
‘Thahlah has been serious for a long time, 
and has of late given us reason to hope 
that he is areal christian. He is an ami- 
able young man, and considerably supe- 
riour to the common Burmans. The love of 
Christ in dying for sinners, appears to 
have deeply impressed his mind, and he 
speaks of it with much feeling. He says, 
‘¢the love of Christ is no common love. 
Beside Jesus, | see no way of salvation.” 
He has a clear and distinct understanding 
of the way of salvation by Christ, reads 
the Testament much, and unites with us 
dailv in family worship, which is conduct- 
ed both in English and Burman. It is very 
animating to see the solemnity of these 
two Burmans when they come to worship, 
and we often feel that it we see no farther 
success, we are amply recompensed for 
the years of darkness and) anxiety which 
we have spent bere. The other Burman 
who appeared to have been renewed, is 
Moung Ing. He accidentally heard one 
man telling another that he had met with 
a teacher in Zayat, who had told him a- 
bout the eternal God, had given him a pa- 
per, &c. He directly came to the Zayat, and 
though be said nothing, was very attentive 
to what was said to others. He visited at 
the Zayat, and five or six davs successive- 
'y, during which time he told Moung Nau 


that he had long been anxiously consider. 
ing what would become of his sou] Wher 
he died, and that he was frequently led t 

wish that he had never existed in the latin 
of aman. But he felt that the Zospel of 
Christ was good news to his soul, and this 
the only true religion. He appeared yory 
solemn, and to manifest real faith in Christ 
But we were dtstressed to learn thar be 
was under an engagement to go to ea, and 
must embark in two or three days. He 
however requested to be baptized before 
he went, but as he had been with us for so 
short a time, and his departure so sudden 

Mr. Judson thought best to decline baptiz. 
ing him until his return. Thus we see the 
power of divine grace manifested in these 
few cases, which leads us to hope they are 
only a prelude to greater and more won. 
derful displays of divine sovereignty. 

Mr and Mrs. Wheelock left here for 
Bengal last month. Brother Wheelock: 
health had been declining for a long time, 
and we had given up ail hopes of his recoy- 
ery. But Mrs. Wheelock thought there 
was a probability of his recovery by tak. 
ing a voyage tosea. He was a good young 
man, and has enjoyed much religion dur- 
ing his sickness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Colman are still with us, 
the only two out of the six who have join- 
ed us since we lived in Rangoon. We are 
very happy in their society, they are en- 
tirely devoted to the work of the mission, 
and make every thing subservient to its 
promotion and prosperity. They apply 
closely to the study of tke language, ix 
which they have made great proficiency 
We esteem it a peculiar favour in provi. 
dence, that our only remaining associates 
and indeed our only society in Rangoon, 
should in every respect be of the right 
stamp. Our mission on the whole, is in 
more prosperous state than we have hard 
ly dared to hope it ever would be under 
this capricious government. We trust 2 
little vine is here planted, which is so in 
closed and hedged by the protecting care 
of the vinedresser, as to prevent its de- 
struction by the wild beasts of the forests 
We have two or three interesting inquirers 
who we hope, will finally be brought to @ 
saving knowledge of the truth. But we 
want more labourers, I mean fabourers 
who are already qualified to enter on their 
work. Mr. Judson not only finds his handé 
full, but abundant more employment thar 
he is able to perform. His eyes and bea¢ 
of late have been considerably affected, 
which prevents his going on with the 
translation of the scriptures as he had In- 
tended. 

Nov. 30th. The ship by which I inten 
ded to send this, sailed without taking I. I 
shall therefore continue to write occasioa 
ally, till another opportunity preseuts for 
sending. . 

We have had the inexpressible pleasure 
of seeing two more Burmans bapt7e* 
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eince my last date, who gave good evi- 
dence of being true christians. One is 
Moung Thahlah, whom I have mentioned 
above, and the other is the oldest member 
of the school, by name, Moung Byaa. He 
has been indefatigable in learning to read, 
though the only spare time he had was in 
the evening, after he had been working 
nard through the day. The first thing he 
began to read without spelling, was the 
catechism, which he committed to memo- 
ry as he read it. He soon began to inquire 
more particularly respecting the religion of 
Christ, and manifested an ardent desire to 
become atrue disciple. We trust his in- 
quiries have issued in a saving knowledge 
of the truth. The two last mentioned dis- 
ciples were baptized rather privately, on 
account of the general alarm that has pre- 
vailed of late among our acquaintance. 
But instead of wondering that they were 
desirous of being baptized in private, we 
felt it was a strong evidence in their fa- 
vour, that they should desire baptism at all 
under existing circumstances. Our three 
Burman converts now have a _ prayer 
meeting among themselves every Sabbath 
evening, besides uniting with Mr. Judson 
twice in a week, and with us all every 
day in family worship. Their appearance 
is so different from common Burmans, 
that we are led to exclaim, “‘ what bath 
God wrought!” Mr. Judson has written 
io the Board a particular account of the 
persecuting spirit which has of late 
been manifested. We feel more for our 
converts than we do for ourselves, as 
‘hey wouid be the first to feel the effects of 
a tyrannical despotic government. Situa- 
ted as We now are, you will readily imagine 
we feel the necessity of committing our- 
selves and this infant church into the 
hands of our heavenly father, and of wait- 
ing his guidance and direetion. The ad- 
versary of souls could not patiently see us 
Zoing on prosperously, without making 
4 Struggle to overthrow us. But how much 
ne will be able to effect, is known only to 
Him, who is our guardian and protector, 
2nd who will restrain the remainder of 
that wrath, which will not redound to his 
own glory. 

Dec. Sth. You can hardly conceive our 
joy my dear parents and sisters, on receiv- 
ing a large parcel of letters from America. 
>!1X months had elapsed without an arrival 
irom Bengal. We almost began to think 
we should never again hear from America. 
But our joy was great in proportion to the 
length of time we had waited. When I re- 
cognized the well known hand of my sis- 
‘ers, | wept for joy, and could hardly com- 
pose myself so far as to be capable of read- 
ing them. 

_ You will doubtless have heard of the 
death of brother Wheelock, before the re- 
ception of this. He is now in the presence 
of his Redeemer, far from all the toils of 
thistrying scene. We were not surprised 
at hearing of his death, as we expected he 
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would not survive the voyage. We had 
calculated on his dying with us, and on 
letting the Burmans around us, see the joy- 
ful death of a christian. He had always 
said, when a voyage was proposed to him, 
‘‘] shall find a watery grave.” His poor 
wife had no idea that he was so far gone, 
and had strong hopes that by going to 
Bengal, he might recover. We all tried to 
persuade them not to go, as we felt that 
his death on board of a vessel would be 
doubly distressing. His dear parents, of 
whom I have heard him speak very affec- 
tionately, must be exceedingly distressed 
at this intelligence. But we trust they will 
be supported by him, who chastiseth whom 
he loveth. 

We have of late been obliged to shut up 
the Zayat altogether, and all our inguirers 
have forsaken us, except one, a very learn- 
ed man, who still visits us, though rather 
privately. Aspirit of persecution had be- 


gun to manifest itself, and so alarmed all - 


our acquaintance, that they have quite dis- 
continued their visits. This falling off at 
the Zayat, has determined Mr. Judson to 
make the only and last attempt, that of 
presenting a memorial to the young king. 
We are now all engaged in making prepa- 
rations forthe journey. Brother Colman 
accompanies Mr. Judson. Mrs. Colman 
and myself remain at Rangoon. I felt very 
desirous of going, as the lady of the old 
viceroy, who is my particular friend, is 
now at Ava, and would give me a very 
favourable reception. Her husband is next 
in rank to the king, and has the manage- 
ment of all the affairs of the kingdom. But 
Mr. Judson thinks it too hazardous an un- 
dertaking, as no foreign female has ever 
yet appeared at the Burman court. What 
will be the result of this expedition, we 
leave for God to determine, on whom 
alone we depend, and to whom alone we 
look for success. If he is now about to in- 
troduce the gospel into this country, he 
will incline the king to give us free tolera- 
tion ; but if he has work for us to do else- 
where, we desire to submit and acquiesce 
in his sovereign will. It is now an impor- 
tant crisis in the mission. O that christians 
in America would with one united voice, 
plead with God, that these perishing mil- 
lions may not be lost, by putting far away 
from them the words of eternal life. We 
trust we have some sense of the greatness 
of this undertaking, and of the importance 
of being spiritual and heavenly minded. I 
shall write you more particularly respect- 
ing the difficulties and dangers attendant 
on such a journey, after Mr. Judson has 
left. Pray much forus, my dear parents 
aud sisters, for you know not the trials 
which await us. 

Mr. Judson unites in affectionate re- 
gards to ail. 

Ever affectionately, 
Your daughter and sister, 
NANCY JUDSON 
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Extracts from the Journal of the 
Mission at Brainerd. 


(Continued from page 328.) 


March 18. Brother Reece being in- 
vited into the litthe room, where we 
keep the clothing sent for the use of 
the mission, and looking round upon 
the articles as they were laid up in 
their several apartments, was soon ob- 
served to be suffused with tears. Ob- 
serving that he was noticed, he said, 
with a heart so full that he could 
scarcely speak, “I cannot keep from 
weeping, when [ see what the good 

eople are doing for us poor heathens. 
t makes me astonished to think we 
are so hard hearted and stupid, when 
others are thinking and doing so much 
for us.” 

Another boat load of corn arrived at 
our ware-house, containing about 1000 
bushels. This is from the same man, 
who brought the 1500 bushels last win- 
ter, which got wet in the boats, and is 
designed to make up the deficiency of 
that, the greatest part of which was so 
damaged as to be unfit to eat, imme- 
diately after the warm weather com- 
menced. 

20. Brother Chamberlain went out 
for the purpose of enquiring into the 
expediency of immediately commenc- 
ing a local school, in the vicinity of 
Fort Armstrong—with instructions to 
make arrangements for said school, if, 
in his opinion when on the spot, ap- 
pearances are as favourable, and the 
case as urgent, as they have been rep- 
resented. 

24. Brother and sister Conger retur- 
ned from Father Gambold’s. She has 
been very low, for a time apparently 
near the grave, and is still very feeble ; 
but through the mercy of God, she is 
so far recovered, that she appears to 
have sustained no injury from riding 
home. 

This evening brother Chamberlain 
returned from Fort Armstrong. In 
his opinion it isa very favourable and 
important time to establish a local 
school there. 

In an interview with the principal 
chief of that district, brother C. inquir- 
ed, if the people wanted aschoo!]. He 
answered by the interpreter, that they 
did not merely want a school, but that 
they wanted one very much. He said 
they would be very glad ofa large school, 
like that at Brainerd, and proposed a 
place for it on the Coosa river, where 


he said supplies of all kinds might be 
brought by water. On heing toid, we 
were not able to give them such a 
school—at least for the present—byt 
could only furnish a teacher for such 
children as could board at home, he 
said they would be very thankful for 
such a schoel: that he had a smal} eab- 
in, situated precisely where they want. 
ed the school, which he would give for 
the use of the teacher; and that him. 
self and neighbours would build the 
school house. 

So far as could be ascertained, the 
chief spoke the mind of the whole dis- 
trict. All were agreed, that it would 
be best to have the school at the place 
named by the chief, which is on the 
Chatooga creek, about six or eight 
miles from Fort Armstrong ; and broth- 
er C. gave encouragement to senda 
teacher ina few days. Healso under- 
stood. that the Path Killer intended 
soon to ask for such a school in his 
neighbourhood. This aged warrior 
and king, is telling his people, wherever 
he goes, that schools are very good for 
them, and they must keep their chil- 
dren at school until their teachers sa 
they have learned enough: which he 
tells them, will require at least four 
years. This venerable old man, who 
is now so much engaged for the in- 
struction of his people, we understand 
has never himself had the least instruc- 
tion in a school. 

26. Father Hoyt and Sister Sarah 
arrived this morning from Tallony.— 
They found sister Hall in a feeble state 
of health, but better than she had been. 
The people appeared anxious to have 
the school begin. Boards were sawed 
to finish the buildings, and would be 
ready to work in a few days. 

April 3. Milo Hoyt and his wife set 
out for their new station on Chatooga 
creek, and took Darius Hoyt with 
them. Brother Vail went with them, 
and took such articles of household 
goods and provisions as were sent from 
this place. Chatooga is about sixty 
miles south by west from Brainerd, 
and about the same distance from 
Creek Bath, and from Tallony. 

8. Brother Vail returned from Cha- 
tooga. He had, on the whole, a pros- 
perous journey, though he was some- 
what hindered by the badness of the 
road, and by breaking a waggon. He 
left them all well, and cheerful. ‘Their 
dwelling-house, or cabin, is entirely i 
the woods, and rather small, being 2- 
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hout 12 feet by 14, perhaps not quite 
go large. There is one small cabin in 
sight, but no village in that part of the 
country. The inhabitants are scatter- 
ed through the woods, and each fami- 
ly on its own little plantation. 

The news of their arrival soon 
gpread, and numbers came to welcome 
their new friends, expressing great joy 
that we had arrived to teach their chil- 
dren. They had not begun their 
school house; having been waiting, as 
they said, for their teacher to come 
and tell where he would have it built. 
They were now ready immediately to 
set about it, and said they would soon 
have it ready for the school. 

Mr. Espey, the millwright, from 
Athens, Geo. arrived this evening. 

10. The millwright having this day 
examined several places which have 
been thought of for the mill, gives it as 
his decided opinion, that there is but 
one place where a dam can be made 
to stand. At this place the creek is 
not wide, and a firm rock extends from 
bank to bank, rising on each side of the 
creek. The only objection to this 
place is, there is not sufficient fall to 
place the mill near the dam; and we 
must be at the expense of digging a 
trench about three quarters of a mile. 
But when done, it is thought the whole 
will be permanent; and a saw-mill, 
grist-mill, or any other water works 
that may ever be wanted, may be built 
within a few rods of the mission house, 
with plenty of water, at all times, and 
without the least danger fromthe flood, 
which, in this creek, is at times very 
powerful. Ifa mill-race is cut here, it 
will enclose in the bend of the creek a- 
bout 300 acres of yood farm land, 
which will require but very little fence 
on the bank of the creek to make it se- 
cure from all encroachments.  A\l- 
though we greatly regret the necessity 
of so much expense at this time, yet, 
considering the above advantages, and 
the great risk of building at any other 
place,— 

Resolved, That we build the mill dam 
at the place recommended by the mill- 
wright. 

13. Received a letter from brother 
Butrick, dated the 8thinst. It was tru- 
ly welcome, as we had heard nothing 
from him since the third day after he 
left us, which is now a full month.— 
The prospects at Creek Path are hope- 
iul. He writes— 

“When we left Brainerd we lost our 
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path, travelled till some time after dark, 
and came to the road near Little Meat’s. 
We stopped, and were greatly refresh- 
ed by the kindness of our dear Chero- 
kee friends. We left that place early 
on Sabbath morning, and went to 
biother Hicks’, The congregation 
there was not large. 

“On Monday we travelled to Mr. 
Pardue’s visited Path Killer on the 
way; Tuesday to Mr. Burn’s; got a 
recruit of provisions; Wednesday to a 
large hickory blown down by the wind, 
where we had a very comfortable lodg- 
ing. Thence to a Mr. Scott’s ; Friday 
to a large whiteoak log in the woods, 
between Shoat’s and Cox’s; Saturday 
to Capt. J. Brown’s. We told him 
eur business, and he informed others. 
Sabbath we came to his father’s, where 
we were kindlv received ; but it being 
late in the day, we had no meeting. 
Monday Capt. J. Brown came—told 
me he had seen the chiefs ; that they 
were glad we had come, and wished 
me to accompany him the next day, 
select a place for the school house, 
and meet them at an appointed place. 
On Tuesday I went with Capt. Brown, 
but referred it to him, to say where the 
house should be. He selected a place. 
We met the chiefs, and I told my er- 
rand. They told me they would do 
as I had stated, and appointed the next 
Friday to begin the house. On Fri- 
day they assembled, old men and chil- 
dren. They cut the timber, and put 
up the house, making the inside 22 feet 
by 17. Saturday they made the boards 
without a saw, covered the roof, put 
up most of the chimney, cut out the 
door, split part of the puncheons for 
the floor, put in the steps, and hewed 
down the house inside. I think the 
house is nearly or quite as high as that 
at Brainerd. We appointed a meet- 
ing the next day. 

“ Sabbath we met—perhaps thirty 
Cherokees, and a number of black and 
white people. 

‘On Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, a less number worked on the 
house, made a good floor, door, hearth, 
and back, finished laying up the chim- 
ney, chinked the house, made benches 
&ec. Thursday we began school, hav- 
ing eight scholars the first three days. 

* On the Sabbath, we attended meet- 
ing. Perhaps ty or seventy Cher- 
okees attended. began a Sunday 
School for the blacks with ter or fif- 
teen scholars. Monday about twenty 
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scholars came ; since that, we have had 
this week about twenty-seven ; in all 
upwards of thirty different scholars. 
Old Mr. Gunter told me to-day he ex- 
pected to send ten ina month from 
this time. Last night the people had 
the Old Path Killer advised 
them to be attentive to our instruction, 
and to give their children into our care ; 
telling ‘them, that they must continue 
their children with us at least four 
years, in order to profit them. 

“This morning they desired me to 
meet them at the store. I went; saw 
the Path Killer. I cannot but love 
him. The people agreed to send an 
express to Brainerd when necessary. 
I mentioned to them the propriety of 
having benches prepared as at Brain- 
erd, to accommodate all the children, 
and expect they will procure plank and 
prepare them next week. 

“ The people here, from the oldest 
to the youngest, appear anxious to re- 
ceive instruction, and some appear re- 
ally inquiring after the truth. All the 
people whom we see, receive us as 
their nearest friends. So we say now ; 
but how long we shall receive these un- 
deserved marks of attention, the Sav- 
our knows. It is not for any thing 
we are or do; but because they wish 
to learn, and have a disposition to be 
kind. 

“TI have written this letter in the 
singular, as if no one were with me; 
but our dear brother John has done 
much more than I have. He has not 
only done all that [ have by interpret- 
ing, but has done much himself.” 

Speaking of the progress which the 
children have made in these few days, 
he says—“ About fourteen, who knew 
none of their letters, have learned 
them, and read in syllables of two let- 
ters, and some in three. Ifthe people 
continue pleased with the school, I 
think there will in a few days be forty 
scholars. You will not be surprised, 
however, if there should not be ten.” 

The above appears to have been 
written on Saturday. Sabbath eve- 
ning he adds—* To-day we have had 
a large collection of people for this 
country. About one hundred Chero- 
kees and blacks.” 

15. This evening we were refreshed 
by a letter from the dear brethren at 
Elliot. Brothers Finney and Wash- 
burn were still there. They had at- 
tempted to get over to the Arkansaw, 
but were obliged to return on account 
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of the high water. A desire to have 
their children instructed appears jn- 
creasing among the Choctaws, and 
brother Kingsbury had gone to com- 
mence another establishment in that 
nation near the Tombigby. 

Sabbath, 16. Milo Hovt offered him- 
self to be ‘examined with a view to be 
propounded, if the church should think 
proper, for admission to full commup- 
ion. Hopes have been entertained of 
his gracious renewal for perhaps more 
than a year ; but owing to occasional! 
darkness and doubts, he has hitherto 
been kept from making a public pro- 
fession, through fear that his heart de- 
ceived him, and his profession would 
prove unsound. His supposed eviden- 
ces have of late, in his opinion, been re- 
newed with additional clearness. His 
relation and answers were satisfactory 
and he was, by unanimous vote, re. 
ceived to be propounded. 

22. Some of the labourers have been 
employed the week past in haulin 
timber for the saw mill and other build- 
ings, with steers raised at Brainerd.— 
Four pair already work very well; 
fifth, and perhaps a sixth, may soon te 
added. Few people, in this part of 
the country, either red or white, know 
any thing about working oxen. A 
few pair well broken, introduced into 
different parts of the nation, may do 
much towards teaching the people, 
that ‘“ Much increase is by the strength 
of the ox.” Cattle are so easily raised 
in this country, that the natives might 
easily furnish themselves with oxen, 
did they but know their value, and 
how to train them for work. 

Sabbath, 23. The members of the 
church being detained after sermon, 
David Brown was examined, as to his 
knowledge of the nature and design o! 
baptism, what constitutes a due prep- 
aration for receiving that holy ordin- 
ance, and what are the special duties 
and relations of the baptized. He giv- 
ing Satisfaction on all these points, next 
Sabbath was assigned as the day of 
his baptism. 

24. Mary K. Rawlings, a member 
of the Presbyterian chureh in Wash- 
ington, (Ten.) having offered her ser- 
vices gratuitously for our assistance 
here fora time, and having no eonven- 
ient mode of conveyance, unless we 
send for her, we sent David Brown 
with a horse to assist her in coming. 
We think the labours of this devotee 
young woman will be of great service 
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here at this time, as the labours of the 
female department are increasing, and 
our sister Anna Hoyt continues in such 
4 feeble state of health, that it is not 

robable she will be able soon to render 
much assistance, either in the school 
or in the kitchen. 

27. Mr. Dawson, who is engaged as 
ateacher in the mission school, pro- 
jected by our Baptist brethren in the 
eastern part of this nation—called to 
make usa short visit. Mr. Dawson, 
and the Rev. Mr. Percy and family, 
have commenced their operations on 
the bank of the Hiwassee creek, about 
20 miles from the Tennessee river, and 
about 120 from Brainerd, in the valley 
called Peach-tree. They do not ex- 
pect to begin their school till corn is 
ripe. 

8. Brother Dawson left us, on his 
return. He appears much engaged in 
Indian reform, and truly devoted to 
the work. 

The labourers sent from this place 
to work on the school house at Tallo- 
ny returned. They say the house 1s 
nearly finished, but the materials fail- 
ing, they were obliged to leave about 
three days work, which can be done 
bya carpenterin the neighbourhood. 
Brother Hall writes, that he hopes to 
commence a school in about two 
weeks. 





DOMESTIC MISSIONARY SOCIETY FOR CON- 
NECTICUT AND ITS VICINITY. 


lo the Domestic Missionary Society for Con- 
necticut and us Vicinity, to be convened 
at Colchester, on the third Tuesday of 
June, 1820. z 


Rev. Fathers and Brethren, 


Tur Directors of your Society have 
endeavoured to prosecute the business, 
which you committed to them, with fidel- 
ity; and they, now, agreeably to your or- 
ver, report to you their transactions. 

Through the kindness of God, we have 
been able to make some progress in this 
work of love; but our operations have 
been circumscribed within narrower lim- 
its, than they were in preceding years.— 
‘ine Missionaries have been employed : 
viz. the Rev. Messrs. Cyrus Gray, Joseph 
Knight, Nathaniel Freeman, William 
Lockwood, Asahel Gaylord, Ephraim G. 
>wilt, David L. Ogden, David Root, and 
Anson Hubbard. 

The three first of these have a stated 
charge. Mr. Gray has been supported, by 
‘uls Society, eichteen weeks at East Stat- 
‘Ord ; and Mr. Knight, thirteen weeks at 
Vest Stafford. The residue of the year, 
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they are supported by their several parish- 
es. No formal report has been received 
from either. It is to be presumed, that 
usual prosperity has attended them in the 
administration of the Gospel; as nothing 
adverse has been heard, even by informal 
report. This Missionary Society, and the 
churches and people of the State who give 
it support, must reflect with pleasure, and 
with gratitude to God, upon the fact; that 
for three years past, they have been ena- 
bled to maintain upon this ground, (which 
would, otherwise, have been a waste) the 
stated ordinances of religion; and that 
these ordinances have been blessed to the 
salvation of many who were ready to per- 
ish. 

During the past year, the Rev. Nathan- 
iel Freeman has been installed at Weston 
This event was accomplished by the aid 
of this Society. Application was made by 
the parish for assistance. Accordingly an 
engagement was entered into, to employ 
Mr. Freeman, thirteen Sabbaths, annually, 
as our Missionary. From his report, it 
is manifest; that without this help, his 
settlement could not have been effected. 
The parish is unusually small and feeble ; 
and not more than one fourth part of the 
inhabitants in it, are of our religious de- 
nomination. The establishment of a min- 
ister, has, agreeably to our hope, increas- 
ed the number of their worshipping con- 
gregation ; and drawn forth support from 
resources, from which, previously, none 
was derived. The people are deeply sen- 
sible of the benefit conferred on them ; 
and are animated to exert their utmost 
power to support the Gospel. No special 
revival of religion has occurred: but we 
are happy to report, that several persons 
have been gathered into the Church. 

Mr. William Lockwood has laboured 
eight Sabbaths at Eastbury, in the town ot 
Glastenbury. No report of his labour: 
has been received, 

Mr. Asahel Gaylord spent six weeks in 
the service of this Society, at a place call- 
ed Union Village, in the northeastern sec- 
tion of Colebrook. People of various de- 
nominations attended upon his preaching 
Generally, a disposition was manifested to 
listen to religious instruction. Some in- 
dividuals, however, contended against the 
truth, and strove to defend gross and per- 
nicious errors. Even those were found, 
who denied the Divinity of Christ. Dur- 
ing the first half of the missionary term, 
general stupidity prevailed. An increase 
of attention to the subject of religion was, 
then, visible ; ten days before the close of 
his labours, special impressions were made 
upon the minds of some individuals : be 
fore he left the ground, he numbered teu 
or twelve of this description ; some ot 
them deeply convicted of sin; and two 
made joyful with a hope of salvation.— 
Four of the five evenings previous to hi: 
departure, be spent imcrowded meeting: 
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of anxious people. Inthe midst of their 
solicitude, his services terminated: and 
for the want of funds, he was not sent 
back to reap the fruit of his labours; or to 
report to us the results of these hopeful in- 
dications of Divine grace. 

At Humpbreyville, in Derby, Mr. E- 
phraim G. Swift bas laboured eight Sab- 
baths ; and Mr. David L. Ogden six. An 
imcreased attendance upon their ministry 
was given by the people of the place: and 
in neighbouring villages, a solicitude to 
hear them was manifested. Exertions are 
made to complete the meeting-house, 
which was last year erected ; and a con- 
eiliatory spirit is visible between Chris- 
tians of various denominations. A letter 
if thanks from the church and congrega- 
tion has been communicated, expressive 
of their gratitude for the aid which has 
been given; and of their conviction that 
the missionary labours there had been 
highly useful. Thirty persons hopetully, 
had become the subjects of saving grace; 
while the worshipping congregation had 
been considerably increased. 

Mr. David Root bas been employed by 
te Society twelve weeks. His labours 
were divided between the parishes of 
North-Stonington and East-Lyme: . to 
each of which they were highly accepta- 
ble. Could he have been retained, the 
people of North-Stonington would have 
employed him, at their own expense ; and 
would bave made a strenuous, and, prob- 
ably a successful effort to settle him.— 
This parish has, now, a new meeting- 
house; anda determination is manifest- 
ed to enjoy the Gospel. 

In our Report of last year, some account 
was given of a powerful revival of religion 
1{ Eastford. Having, then, had no formal 
roturn from our missionary there; we 
were unable to give a particular statement 
of the effects of that work of Divine grace. 
Early in the year which has now closed, 
a Report was received from Mr. Anson 
Hubbard, who laboured there eight Sab- 
yaths. Entering that field, in the midst 
of the revival, he was most cordially wel- 
comed, as the messenger of your bounty ; 
as one come tv the fulness of the blessing of 
the Gospel of Christ. With the deepest 
interest the people heard his instructions. 
So signal were the manifestations of the 
power of divine grace, that all gainsaying 
{the truth was hushed; and all opposi- 
‘ion to the work was relinquished. A 
very considerable number of persons had, 
already, been added to the chureh.— 
Twelve united during the service of Mr. 
Hubbard : several more he left in a state 
of preparation for the same duty: making 
im all, sixty, who hopefully became pious, 
during the revival. 

A communication of thanks has been 
received from the committee of the parish, 
expressing their satisfaction in the mission- 
se; and their belief that his labours were 


very useful. In the conclusion, they saig 
“we are now destitute of preaching; by, 
we hope and beg that you will pray for 
us; that God would send us a preacher 
and open our hearts to support him.” 

Small as the amount of labours now re. 
ported is, compared with what was done 
in preceding years; and with what iy 
would have been desirable to do in this 
we rejoice that we are able to report thi; 
little. God has undeniably owned these 
limited endeavours to comfort the feeble - 
and to gather those who were scattered 
abroad. Connecting the exertions of this 
year with preceding operations; lookin 
back upon all the salutary results of the 
labours of this society ; we, gladly seize 
the opportunity of asking its patrons, how 
much more deplorable the ecclesiasticai 
condition of the state, would, by this 
time, have been, than it now is; had no. 
thing been done to arrest the progress of 
desolation, and to rebuild the fallen place: 
of our Zion. 

The end, indeed, of this institution js 
not yet achieved: the health of the daugh- 
ters of the people of our God is not recov- 
ered. Our churches are not yet, all sup. 
plied with pastors: nor are our parishes, 
all restored to independent strength. But 
the endis kept, still in view ; and is hail- 
ed with a more sanguine hope,than it was, 
even, in the ardour ef our outset. To 
have kept our ecclesiastical interests, un- 
der the blessing of heaven, from a retro 
grade; is to have done much toward a fu- 
ture progress. Had nothing been done, 
by this time, the moral waste would, prob- 
ably, have been so wide, that a proposal 
for a Domestic Missionary Society, would 
have produced many desponding sensa- 
tions. If the progress of decay and ruin 
has been arrested, if it can be here held 
in check, we trust, that favourable events 
in the tuture providence of our God, who 
hath hitherto helped us, will, ere long, en- 
able us tu see our churches in a condition, 
better than any, in which they have been 
seen by the present generation. 

The labours of the last year, which have 
now been reported, were painfully cir- 
cumscribed; and in many instances ab- 
ruptly terminated by the want of funds.— 
In preceding years, the Directors were 
able to expend fifteen hundred dollars ; in 
this but a little more than eight bundred. 
This deficiency is not ascribed to any dis- 
affection toward the design of this Socie- 
ty: for, on all sides, we hear expressions 
of approbation; and prayers for success. 
All pecuniary exertions are, in a great de- 
gree, restricted. 

No more occasional aid can be given te 
parishes, between this time, and the au- 
tumnal contributions. What is in, and 
what may be expected to be in our treas 
ury, of available funds, will be barely suf- 
ficient to fulfil our engagements to minis 
ters who have stated charges. 
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In the reports of former years, many ars 
uments have been submitted to prevail 
on the churches and parishes of our com- 
munion, to make a moderate, but general 
effort to support this Society in the ac- 
complishment of its designs. To write 
the same things to them, to us indeed, 
would not be grievous : for the cause which 
we have in charge, it might be safe. We 
could speak with gratitude of the liberality 
of churches, of parishes, and of district 
Societies. We could rehearse the praises 
of the dead ; and disclose the munificence 
which the Christian modesty of living in- 
dividuals has concealed. It were easy to 
repeat, and to urge the substance of what 
has been formerly said. We might easily 
recur to that important fact, which is a 
subject of sacred record, confirmed by our 


observation, “the poor ye have always — 


with you.” With this fact we might 
couple that unrepealed, Apostolic obliga- 
tion upon churches, to help the feeble 
members of their sisterhood; and, with 
renewed emphasis, we might ask whether, 
after all the admonition ot words and ex- 
amples; some of our churches have ac- 
knowledged the authority of Christ and 
the Apostles, by practically manifesting 
their sense of responsibility. 

We might again advert to the facility 
with which the work which we have un- 
dertaken might be accomplished. Our 
State is small. A very large proportion 
of our churches are harmonious, strong 
and independent. Our situation is so 
compact, that we can know the condition 
of every parish, and witness the effects of 
all that we do. The demand is not for 
the conversion of six hundred millions of 
pagans; nor for the transportation of 
twenty millions of Africans to a foreign 
land; nor for the establishment of a large 
number of printing institutions to fill the 
world with Bibles ; but simply to restore 
fifteen or twenty of our own parishes, 
almost able, and very anxious to help 
themselves, to the enjoyment of the reg- 
ular institutions of religion. In those 
great and glorious designs of benevolence, 
Christian nations, and in some of them, 
the Christian world must unite with us ; 
but this work is our own—a work to 
which, under God, we are amply compe- 
tent. 

One consideration we would set home 
toevery mind. Ifwedo not restore the 
waste places of this state, they never will 
be restored. If they become not the ob- 
jects of our compassion, they will never 
be objects of human compassion. Ev- 
ery other Christian community has_ its 
own waste ground to cultivate. If we 
neglect ours, by the neglect, we shall tes- 
tify to the rest of the Christian world, thet 
here is no field for the work of Christian 
charity. If our feeble churches are suffer- 
edto languish and expire; if our embar- 
rassed parishes are permitted to become 


the abodes of ignorance and irreligion, the 
blood of the souls, which, in this and in 
future generations, shall perish there, will 
be found upon us alone, in the day of 
judgment. If we give up these parishes 
to become the strong-hold of infidelity and 
errour, our churches and parishes and fam- 
ilies, will be the first, which will, thence, 
be grievously assaulted by Satan and his 
emissaries. Would the ministers and peo- 
ple of our denomination rise in the 
strength which God has given them, and 
under that blessing which he is ready to 
bestow, make a simultaneous movement, 
and proceed in a steady career against 
the kingdem of darkness, of sin, and of 
death; ere long the pleasure might be 
ours, of treading upon its ruins, m ev- 
ery place within our borders ; and of see- 
ing this little State, for which our fathers 
prayed, verdant, in all its parts, with the 
fruits of truth and grace. 

The success of our undertaking, might, 
under the kindness of heaven, be risqued 
on the issue of a single event. Only let an 
annual contribution be made to our treas- 
ury, by every parish or church of our de- 
nomination, in this state, and the means of 
operation would be sufficient. No increas- 
ed exertion of liberality is requested or de- 
sired, from those who have, hitherto, uni- 
formly contributed. It hath pleased them 
of these churches and parishes, to make a 
certain contribution to the poor saints, with- 
in our borders: It hath pleased them veri- 
ly ; and thetr debtors they are. We congrat- 
ulate the liberal minded, on the pleasant 
reflection which they are now able to 
make. Would to God we might have op- 
portunity on our next anniversary, to ex 
tend the congratulation to all our brethren. 
There must be a general communion in 
this work of love. It is not meet that the 
pleasure and the glory of it should be mo- 
nopolized by afew: nor is it meet that 
some be burdened, and that others be 
eased. Righteousness is one of the primary 
principles of benevolence ; and one of the 
strongest links in the bond of perfectness 
Let there be equality. Let the cause be 
common; and the service duly shared ; 
and hereafter, neither suspicion, envy, nor 
regret will find entrance. 

With pain and reluctance we revert to 
the facts, that, in the year ending twelve 
months ago, but seventy-five of the two 
hundred and ten parishes or churches of 
our denomination, contributed to this so 
ciety ; and that, inthe year now closed, 
but fifty-two have made any returns. To 
what shall this backwardness be attribut 
ed? Circulars from this society, inviting 
and urging all to a co-peration, have beer 
addressed to every minister and church. 
From extensive enquiry and watchful ob- 
servation, we are convinced that, in every 
place, this work of charity is approved, 
by many, if not by all the people. It is not 
believed, that opportunity has been giver 
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for a contribution, in any place where noth- 
ing has been obtained. We should consider 
the difficulty against which we have strug- 
gled, completely surmounted; had wea 
pledge from every minister, that he would 
submit the cause of our poor brethren 
to the christian compassion and munifi- 
cence of the people of his charge. We 
humbly, but frankly request ail to whom 
an appeal may, in future be made, consci- 
entiously and deeply to enquire, whether 
it be not their duty to strengthen the hands 
of their brethren, and to give to all that 
appertain to them, the delightful privilege 
of sharing in the restoration of their neigh- 
bours, their kindred and their christian 
brethren to the full and lasting enjoyment 
of the gospel. 

We recommend, that an_ invitation 
from this society, be given to the churches, 
to make their annual contribution in the 
month of September. 

By order of the directors. 
ABEL M‘EWEN. 


SUMMARY. 


New-England Traet Socrety.—All 
who ure acquainted with the benefits 
resulting from the circulation of tracts, 
will be gratified to learn that the exer- 
tions of this society have been greater 
the past year, than in the preceding, 
and that the efforts made have been 
attended with a good degree of suc- 
cess. 

‘The committee resolved to em- 
ploy an agent to travel through various 
parts of our country with a view of in- 
creasing the funds of the society, and 
extending its operations. They accord- 
ingly engaged Mr. Lous Dwight for 
the term of twelve months. Mr. Dwight 
commenced his mission the beginning 
of October last. He has been well re- 
ceived in the places which he has vi- 
sited ; and the Lord has inclined the 
hearts of many to promote, by their 
liberality, the great object of the insti- 
tution. The concerns of the society 
were previously in a state of much em- 
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be further afforded, the friends of the 
establishment will have — increasin> 
cause of gratitude to the father 
mercies. By his smiles upon the Ope. 
rations of the society and _ its patrons 
and agents, the number of tracts wii 
continue to be increased, and to be 
more extensively circulated. 

It may be gratifying to the society 
to be informed that in the last six 
months previous to the first of the pres. 
ent month, the number of tracts pub- 
lished was a third greater than that 
published in the year preceding the last 
annual meeting ; and that the whole 
amount of tracts published in six years 
exceeds 2,240,000. 

Theological Seminary at Princeton. 
By the report of the board of directors 
of this institution, we have a valuable 
history of its progress, and a fair pros- 
pect of its success. We now give con 
cisely, some of the most importani 
facts in relation to this religious institu 
tion, by which a tolerably just estima. 
tion of it may be formed by our read 
ers. 

The report was dated May 20. 
1820; at which time there were fifi; 
stx students. During the year seventy 
had been attached to the institution ; 
and it is said that now there are sixty 
seven. During the year seventeen had 
been licensed to preach. A missionary 
spirit increases. Several graduates have 
been successfully employed as domes- 
tic missionaries, and one has gone to 
the Osage Indians. 

Societies and individuals have con- 
tributed for the support of necessitous 
students $2612, besides clothes and 
bedding ; and 138 volumes and 37 
pamphlets, have been added to the Ii- 
brary. The whole number of books 1s 
more than 1100, besides 300 pam- 
yhlets, 

The theological edifice, and the pro- 
fessors’ houses are not yet completed 
fer want of funds. The last assembly 
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barrassment. The publication of tracts 
was much retarded, and almost sus- 
pended for a time. But it was soon re- 
sumed with energy, and 372,000 tracts, 
embracing 62 numbers, have since been 
published. This revival of the business 
is to be attributed to the renewed and 


appropriated for the general purposes 
of the Seminary $4000 in addition to 
the balance remaining of the last yea! 
of $912, 54. Ofthese sums there re- 
mains, after deducting the current exe 
penses of the year, $752, 50. 

The senior class, the last autum), 
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lively interest in the object of the soci- 
ety, which was excited by Mr. 
Dwight’s agency in Boston and other 
places. Should his efforts still continue 
to be crowned with success, and the 
patronage of the christian community 


resolved as a class, to endow a Senolar- 
ship, and took measures to raise the 
necessary fund. The second and third 
classes, also undertook the same laud- 
able object ; and it is since reported 
by the professors, that the sum 0! 








1820 | 

$437, 39 has been received from the 
several classes On their annual instal- 
ments for the scholarships thus found- 
ed by them. 

The professors of the Seminary, 
are, the Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. 
), professor of didactic and polemic 
Theology ; and Rev. S. Miller, D. D. 
professor of Ec. History and church 
sovernment. 

Six scholarships have been founded : 
—2 by Mrs. Le Rab, of New-York— 
i by R. Lenox, Esq. of New-York—1 
by John Whitehead, Esq. of Georgia— 
i by the Congregational and Presby- 
‘erian Female Association of Charles- 
ton—and 1 by the first class in the 
Seminary. Most of these take the 
sames of their founders. { Con. Gbserv. 

There is just about to be commen- 
‘ed, in Washington City, the buiiding of 
two churches, the one presbyterian, 
the other catholic ; and, adjoining the 
city, a Baptist theclogical seminary 1s 
about to be built. If we are not a reli- 
zious people, it isnot for the want of 
places of public worship. There are al- 
ready ten churches and chapels in this 
city, and a catholic seminary, besides 
two or three other places in which per- 
sons occasionally hear divine service 
performed. Georgetown, which may 
almost be considered a part of the city, 
is not behind us in this respect.—.Vat. 
Intel. 

The mission family, bound to Ark- 
ansas, passed Shawnee town, Illinois, 
m the 19th June—at that time they 
were all in good health.— Rec. 

It is stated that “the Creek Nation, 
in council, have refused their permission 
to the establishment of schoefS and a 
missionary station in their country. 
Their jealousy of the intentions of 
those who wish to benefit them is not 
in this case unnatural, nor was it alto- 
sether unexpected. They have here- 
tofure been compelled to make larger 
cessions of territory than have been 
made by any other tribe—and from 
being powerful in point of numbers, 
they are now reduced to comparative 
insignificance. A considerable part of 
the state of Georgia, the wkole of the 
States of Mississippi and Alabama, 
formerly belonged to them, and they 
fear that the attempt will be made to 
annex the small portion that yet re- 
mains to them to one of these states.” 

The Maine Literary and Theological 
Institution is by a legislative act, per- 
mitted to confer the degrees usually 
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conferred by universities ; but no de- 
grees, other than those of Bachelors of 
Arts, and Master of Arts can be con- 
ferred until January 1830. 

The Stonington, (Con.) Union Bap- 
tist Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Preston-City, on the 21st and 
22d ult. The intreductory discourse 
was delivered by the Rev. Roswell 
Burrows, of Groton, from John, chap. 
18, verse 37. 

Communications were received from 
nine churches, several of which have 
been visited with the special influence 
of divine grace within the past year 
in converting sinners, and adding them 
to the Lord. The whole number added 
to the nine churches represented, is 
184, of which 130 were received by 
the 2d church in Groton. The diminu- 
tions by dismission, death, &c. were 
37. 

The business of the association was 
conducted with that harmony which 
ever becomes the disciples of Christ, 
and which renders earthly assemblies 
preparatory to the general assembly of 
Heaven. from the numbers and sol- 
emnity of those who attended this 
meeting, it is to be hoped that this sea- 
son was not without some good effect 
on the hearts of sinner’s.— Times. 

David Brown, a native Cherokee, 
and brother of Cutharine Brown, is in 
New-England and will soon enter the 
Foreign Mission School at Cornwall 
At the Monthly Concert in Park 


Street church, Boston, he sang part of 


a hymn in the Cherokee language, 
which was composed by Catharine. ft 
is stated that his father, and other sis 
ter give evidence of piety. 

The Local Associations composing 
the General Convention of New- 
Hampshire have been requested by the 
clerk in accordance with a vote of the 
convention, to collect the history of the 
churches within their respective limits. 
for publication. The information re- 
quested from them is, I. The age, and 
religious state of each church ; II. The 
number of pastors that have been or- 
dained ; HI. Revivals of religion ; [V. 
The changes that have taken place; V 
The method of government and disci 
pline—whether the church have com- 
mittees to settle difficulties and remove 


offences; VI. The present number of 


communicants. The convention also 
desire to know the condition of any 
churches in the limits of the associa- 
tions which are destitute of a pastor ; 
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and if congregational or presbyterian 
churches formerly existing, are now 
extinct, by what means have those 
churches been subverted ?—Rec. 

It has been ascertained in an official 
manner that there are about forty deaf 
and dumb children in the state of New 
Hampshire under 14 years of age, 
whose parents are unable to support 
them at the Asylum at Hartford. 

[tis expected that 500 people of col- 
our will, in a few months sail for the 
coast of Africa, with the intention of 
joining the emigrants already establish- 
ed there. The Rev. Josern R. An- 
DRUS, goes out as agent of the Coloni- 
zation Society. 

Six Africans have been educated in 
Holland, and sent home by the govern- 
ment in order to become teachers of 
their countrymen. 

A meeting was held in the city of 
London on the 2tst of April last to 
take into consideration the state of re- 
ligion in Canada. The Rev. Mr. Eaton 
of Montreal stated that for an extent of 
1000 miles there were only 38 minis- 
ters, and that divine worship was al- 
most entirely neglected, that 160,000 
souls are without the means of religious 
instruction, and that in Upper Canada, 
though the inhabitants are chiefly pro- 
testants, not one in ten can enjoy gos- 
pel privileges. It was resolved to at- 
tempt sending out ministers from Eng- 
land, without delay, and without re- 
gard to religions denomination. 

A most laudable institution is about 
to be established in London, under 
the patronage of her royal Highness, 
the princess Angusta, which has for its 
object the placing out, in the world, 
and being a home for, the indigent or- 
phan daughters of deceased unbenefic- 
ed clergymen, and subaltern officers of 
the army and navy, who are to be re- 
ceived into the institution at 14 years 
of age, and taught those qualifications 
they are capable of receiving to enable 
them to obtain a liv.ng above the com- 
mon ranks of life. For this truly meri- 
torious purpose, two houses have been 
taken near the Regent’s Park, which 
are now forming into one. The institu- 
tion is to be superintended by ladies of 
rank, and proper assistants.— Gaz. 

Burning a Widow.—Mr. Hampson, 
a Missionary from the London Mis- 
3ionary society in India, gives, in a 
letter to the Rev. G. Burder, an ac- 
count of which the following is an ex- 
tract. The woman ‘ having risen trom 


her deceased partner, was conductedg 
by two persons into the Ganges, where 
having dipped three times, she returned 
to the Brahmin, who stood on the bank 
of the river, and repeated after him 
the usual incantations. She was they 
stripped of her clothes and bracelets. 
and dressed ina new piece of cloth: 
after which she made an offering of a 
plantain and some rice to the goddess, 
Three new combs were then placed jp 
her hair ; and, having bathed her hus. 
band twice with the water of the river. 
she was led to the place of her fier, 
trial. 

The deluded woman having arrived 
at the body, bestrewed it with flowers ; 
and, after walking twice round the pile, 
laid herseif upon the wood, and em- 
braced her partner for the last time. 
The attendants then tied the bodies to- 
gether with strong bandages of hemp, 
aud soon covered them from the hu- 
man eye with the wood prepared for 
the purpose. Two Bamboos were 
next placed over the wood, and, with 
them, the woman was held down by 
eight men. The use of the Bamboos 
we endeavoured to prevent ; first—by 
standing upon them; and afterwards, 
by threatening the people that it was 
against the commandof the E. I.Com- 
pany, but it was all in vain. The pile 
was immediately kindled, and two 
persons one scattering powdered ros- 
m, and the other throwing oil, to in- 
crease the flame walked round it. And, 
adding iniquity to miquity in this deed 
of cruelty and blood, when the blaze 
ascended, the murderous crowd rent 
the air with a shout of joy. Here al! 
our expectations were entirely blasted, 
and a period was put to every hope.’ 


—_——_—  -- --——_ 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAK” 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The Treasurer of the American Bi- 
ble Society acknowledges the receipt 
of $3202 15, in the month of June. 
The issues from the depository in the 
same month were, bibles, 1666; testa- 
ments and [ndian seriptures 1230. 

The Treasurer of the American Ed- 
ucation Society acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of $1901, 78, in the month ol 


June, a part of which sum was collect- 


ed by the Rev. Mr. S.inith at Natchez. 

The donations to the Massachusetts 
Missionary Society the last year 4- 
mounted to S196i 74. 
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The Treasurer of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions acknowledges the receipt of 
31371 25, from May 21st to June 20th 
inclusive. 

The late THoomas Cary of New- 
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buryport has left a considerable pro- 
perty to the Theological Institution at 
Cambridge, and the late Mosrs 
Brown of Beverly, left $2000 to the 
same Institution. 








Ordinations and Gnsrallations. 


June 7th.—T he Rev. ALonzo Puit- 
«ps, was ordained pastor of a church 
and society in Princeton, Mass. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Dr. Woods of Ando- 
ver. 

June 7th.—The Rev. Frepericx 
GripLeEY, was ordained pastor of the 
ehurch in Ellsworth Society, Sharon. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Gridley of 
Watertown. 

June 27th.—The Rev. Joun Suitu 


was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, and installed pastor of 
the united Congregations of Spring- 
field and Providence, and Ashton, near 
Chester, Pennsylvania. Sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Ely, of Philadelphia. 

July dth.— The Rev. Apsanom Pe- 
TERS, Was ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Bennington, Vt. 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Blatchford, 
of Lansingburgh, N. Y. 








Dedications. : 


June 30th.—A building erected for 
public worship in the town of Boston, 
and called St. Paul’s church, was dedi- 
cated to the service of God, according 
to the forms of the Episcopal Church. 

July 24th.—The New Presbyterian 
Church at Tompkinsville, Staten- 
Island, was dedicated to the service of 
God. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Van 
Pert. “ The building which has been 


‘ 


erected under the patronage of the 
Hon. Mr. Tompkins, Vice President of 
the United States, is a very neat aud 
handsome edifice, and is placed ina 
situation very commodious not only 
for the inhabitants in the immediate 
vicinity, but for the many persons who 
are forced by law, at certain seasons of 
the year, to undergo guarantine in the 
neighbourhood,” 





Piet of Public Affairs. 


ENGLAND. 


Ihe Queen has returned to England. 
At St. Omer’s, in France, she was met 
oy Mr. Brougham, and Lord Hutchin- 
on. The formeris her legal adviser, 
and the latter the confidential friend of 
the King Lord Hutchinson submit- 
ted to her certain propositions, which 
she declined accepting, and adhered to 
the resolution which she had previ- 
ously communicated to his inajesty’s 
Ministers, not to listen to any terms of 
accommodation. which would leave 


impressions unfavourable to her char. 
acter. What the terms proposed, 
were,is unknown, for, although a state- 
ment has been published, the correct- 
ness of it has been denied by both par- 
ties. From St. Omer’s the Queen 
travelled with great expedition to Ca- 
lais, and went on board an English 
packet. The tide would not permit 
the vessel to enter the harbour of Do- 
ver immediately, and her majesty, al- 
though the waves ran high, determined 
to land in an open boat. A _ royal sa- 
lute was fired, and she was greeted 
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with the cheers of an immense multi- 
tude. In Canterbury, ten thousand 
persons were assembled to witness her 
arrival, and the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion waited upon her with a suitable 
address. Her Majesty entered Lon- 
don on the 6th of June, in the presence 
of a great assemblage, and took up her 
residence at the house of Alderman 
Wood, Government having declined 
providing a place of residence. 

The King, in consequence of the ar- 
rival of his consort, sent a message to 
ihe House of Lords, communicating 
certain papers respecting her conduct 
abroad, and the House appointed a se- 
lect committee, among whom are the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Bishop of London, to examine them. 

A similar message was delivered to 
the House of Commons, and Lord 
Castlereagh moved for the appoint- 
ment of a similar committee. The 
Queen also sent a message to the 
Commons, informing them of her ar- 
rival, and complained of the indignities 
with which she had been treated. 


She requested a public investigation of 


her conduct. that she might know the 
charges, and face the witnesses brought 
against her. The debates were con- 
ducted with considerable warmth, and, 
on motion of Mr. Wilberforce, the 
proposition was deferred. Mr. W. said 
that he wished the parties might have 
time tocool. Lord Castlereagh acce- 
ded to his wishes, but would not ‘ hold 
out any sanguine expectations of an 
adjustment, or make himself responsi- 
ble for it.’ 


SPAIN. 

In Spain, where no very serious op- 
position to the new order of things ap- 
pears to exist, a royal decree has been 
issued for publishing a cheap stereo- 
type edition of the Constitution. This 
Constitution is to be read and com- 
mented on by the Bishops and Cu- 
rates from their desks, and the clergy 
already preach sermons in favour of 
the new system of Government. The 
King has declared himself the first sol- 
dier of the nation, and has nominated 
several distinguished .constitutionalists 
for his adjutant-generals, 

The French papers state that there 
lave been some disturbances at Mad- 
vid, and at Saragossa, but the Span- 
ish prints deny the correctness of all 
Frenci accounts respecting their af- 


Irs, 


(1829. 


The members of the Ordinary Cor. 
tes, who in 1814 signed a manifesto 
against the constitution, are, with the 
exception of those who enjoy Episco- 
pal dignity, confined in the ‘ convents 
of their places of residence.’ 

In Carthagena, (South-America,) n¢ 
attempt was made to proclaim the 
Constitution, until the 7th of June— 
The cry of Viva la Constitution was 
then raised, but a portion of the milita. 
ry force, the grenadiers,refused to unite 
in the acclamation. Upon the receipt, 
however, of $20 each, they seemed to 
perceive that the Constitution was not 
without its merits, and it was accor. 
dingly declared June 9th, on the pub- 
lic square, amid the ringing of bells, 
and the firing of cannon. 


SUMMARY. 


It appears by a statement in the 
New-York Columbian, that ‘ our Na- 
vy, including vessels building and au- 
thorized to be built, will consist of 
14 ships of the line, 22 frigates, 15 
ships from 14 to 32 guns, 14 brigs and 
14 schooners, besides gun boats, bar- 
gesand gallies. ‘The expense of a ship 
ofthe line, in service, is for one year 
$202,110, and fora frigate $134,210, 
exclusive of repairs. 


The foliowing is an abstract of re- 
turns of the militia of the United States 
made March 30th, 1820. 

Number of Militia. 

New-Hampshire, 

Mass. and Maine, 


26,208 


74,088 


Vermont, 
Rhode-Isjand, 
Connecticut, 
New-York, 
New-Jdersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Louisiana, 
Mississippi, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
[Hinois, 
Indiana, 


Ohio, 


20,731 
8,967 
23,546 
121,008 
$5,246 
115,23! 
7,451 
32,189 
85,961 
49,789 
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29,061 
10,319 
9,89+ 
5,297 
40,000 
52,885 
2,03} 
14,9906 
76,890 


ee 


Total, 875,826 
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The Hon. Prentiss Mewten, late 
Senator in Congress, has been appoin- 
ted Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Maine, with a 
salary of $1800 per ann. 


We have, says the Detroit Gazette, 
of June 30, been favoured with a letter 
from a gentleman who is with Gov. 
Cass, which contains important infor- 
mation. Itis dated “ Saut of St. Ma- 
ry. June 17.” 

“A Treaty of Cession, at this place, 
was vesterday concluded by the Goev- 
ernour, with some of the Chiefs of the 
Chippawa nation. ‘The absolute ne- 
cessity of this cession, to the preserva- 
tion of peace and friendship with the 
upper nations, renders it highly impor- 
tant and advantageous to our govern- 
ment. 

“The facilities which this point has 
always afforded to men not well dispo- 
sed toward the American government, 
to enter its territory, and disturb its 


tranquility, by poisoning the minds of 


the Indians with insidious counsels, and 
with presents, have been too long and 
advantageously made use of. By es- 
tablishing a post at this place, these fa- 
cilities are entirely destroyed. ‘This 
point may be considered the true key 
to the upper country.— We shall guard 
the only channel of communication— 
protect our traders—give confidence to 
those savages favourably disposed, and 
intimidate and chastise those men who 
have heretofore not been aflected by a 
distant foree. For these reasons, the 
Saut of St. Mary must be considered 
a station quite as important as any out 
post now established ; and it % pre- 
sumed government will sood realize 
every advantage expected from the oc- 
Cupation of this position. The lands 
around the Saut, appear to be suscep- 
tible of cultivation. I think the soil 
well adapted to wheat and corn. The 
white fish taken at these rapids are de 
licious. Great quantities are caught 
daily—they are the chief feod of the 
inhabitants.” 
. It IS § ated that the crop of grapes 
in Vevay, Iudiana, will be more abun- 
dant this season, than it was the fast. 
Phere are about 24 acres under cultiva- 
tion, which at tue last vintage, yielded 
upwards of 5000 gallons of wine, be- 
sides a vast quantity of grapes for oth- 
er purposes. 

Of the settlements on the North- 


Western Coast but little information is ba a 
before ihe public. We have lately seen ; ia} 
it stated that ‘ The mest important set- 7 
tlh-ment of the U. 5S. is ten degrees 
southward of the Nussian settlement 
at Kamsachatka. A long extent of coast Mh 
was objained from the natives, which ab ee 
was settled under the direction of Mr. agi 
Astoras President,—subsequently the : 
Americans destroyed the British fleet > 
in the Pacific Ocean, which was em ble 
ployed inthe Whale fishery. Captain : 
Porter, who proposed this underta- 

king, was afterwards made prisoner on 

board the Essex, and the English sent 

vessels to destroy all the American ar 
trading magazines, on the Sandwich akg 
Islands, and at the mouth of the Co- 4 
jlumbia. The Americans, hearing of , 
their intention, sold out to the Canad ; 
ans, and thus the British were foiled iz 
Since these operations, the Americans  Maeld 
have tried to form new setilements. Sh 2 
and the English have watched thei: : e f 
movements with great jealousy, a: 4 J 
well as the movements of the Russians Pa 
The latter, however are making grea eh 
exertions to make themselves master: 4 
of the trade of the north-west of A oy 
merica, to draw over the hunters and ee 
fishermen on their side, that they may eat 
be enabled to supply the Chinese ex- att 
clusively with furs.’ 


RD 


Pitcairn’s Island.—A_ subscription 
was on the Ist of September last com 
menced at Calcutta, for supplying the : 
inhabitants of Piteairn’s island with im- tf 
plements of husbandry, and other use ; 
ful articles. it will be recollected that 
this island was visited by Captain Fol- 
ger Of this country, and subsequently 
by Captain Hicnderson an Koglishmau 
The inhabitants of the tsiand, are the 
deseendants of the mutineers of the 


~ 
RE en el te lee oo 


Bounty. About S000 rupees, were | 4 
expended at Caleutta in articles tor he 
their benefit. ‘Among tae articles iia 
which have been provided, besides use ih 
fil tools and impicments of liusdandry, tt 
are some Jive stock, two chests of fruit! ‘7s 
trees, secured for a tong voyage, one keg i 

of Marrowfat peas, two boxes of veg 1 
etables and a select assortment of seeds | 
and stoves for suwing and planting, te 
suited to the soil and climate of Pit 


eairn’s Island, from Dr. Wallich, su 
perintendaunt of the Botanic Garden ; a 
strong boat, of which the islanders 
Were much in want, and, we are glad 
tuadd. some elementary tracts, and « 
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few Bibles and prayer-books. These 
articles are to be delivered by Captain 
Henderson who sailed from Calcutta. 
In the ware-house of the English 
East-India Company, is deposited for 
sale, a golden image of Vishnu. This 
image was found at Nassick, in May, 
1818, with jewels and other property, 
belonging to his highness Sereemunt 
Maharajah Bagee Row Peishwa Row 
Pundit Purdham Bahauder. It was 
made in the year 1707, of the finest 
gold of Mount Ophir, and weighs three 
hundred and seventy tolas. “It has 
ever since been preserved with the 
highest veneration as one of the prin- 
cipal household deities in the family of 
Leewajee and his descendants. A nu- 
merous and expensive establishment 
of Brahmins and other attendants were 
constantly maintained for it. It ac- 


companied the late Peishwa in all hj- 
pilgrimages in a state palanquin, es. 
corted by part of bis choicest troops. 
In this manner the idol was sent to 
Nassick during the late Mahratta war 
when it was discovered by the British 
authorities and sent to Poonah, with 
the rest of the property found at Nas- 
sick to the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone, who 
directed Capt. Fearon to dispose of the 
same on account of the Government. 

In Venice, 33,000 persons are pen 
sioned by the State, among which are 
all the Gondoliers, and a great number 
of Priests. 

Louvel the assassin of the Duke of 
Berri, was executed on the 7th of 
June. 

Sandt, the murderer of Kotzebue, 
Was executed in Frankfort on the 20ti: 
of May. 





Obituary. 


Dirp, in New-Brunswick, New-Jersey, 
on the 1ith of May, 1820, the Rev. Lever- 
err I. F. Huntineron, Pastor of the Pres- 
vyterian church in that place. 

His remains were interred May 14th, 
and a Sermon delivered from Rev. xiv, 
13. by the Rev. Dr. Miller of the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary; of which we 
have been tavoured with the following 
extract :— 

‘‘“These remarks apply, in all their 
force, to that excellent man, whose mor- 
tal remains we have just committed to the 
house appoinied for all living. 

‘This highly respected and beloved 
brother, whose departure we now deplore, 
was a native, as is known to you all, of 
the State of Connecticut, and the son of a 
worthy minister of the gospel. He was 
educated in Yale College, and passed 
through the usual course of study in that 
venerable seat of Science with honour.— 
And there he obtained, as he hoped, what 
s infinitely better than all earthiy science, 
that knowledge of the only true God, 
and of Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, 
which is life elernal. There also he be- 
eame a member of that Church of Christ 
of which he was destined afterwards to be 
an ornament and a minister. Not long af- 
ier leaving College, he commenced the 
study of the law, in the city of New-York ; 
but before the time came in which be was 
to bezin the practice of that honourable 
profession, his growing sense of the im- 
portance of divine things, of the value of 
immortal souls, and of the paramount glo- 
vies of the Redeemer’s kingdom. imnelled 


him to abandon his first purpose, and to 
resolve to devote himself to the ministry 
of reconciliation. In a short time after 
forming this determination, he entered the 
Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian 
church, at Princeton, and was a member 
of the First cLass that evér passed through 
that institution. On the character which 
he sustained in that school of the Proph- 
ets, ] will not now trust my feelings to 
dwell. How pious, exemplary, and amia- 
ble he was ;—how respected and beloved, 
both by his teachers and his companions 
in study, the solemn scene of this day, 
brings forcibly to my mind and calls up 
many a tender recollection. 

‘“ When our departed friend and broth- 
er, entered on the work of the holy minis- 
try, it was in a manner which might have 
been expected of one who engaged in it 
from the heart. His ardent piety, his dili- 
gence, his fidelity, his enlightened and pre- 
cious instructions, and his steady perse- 
verance in labour, in season and out of 
season, Were too conspicuously displayed 
to have been overlooked, or to be forgot- 
ten by any. Buton this subject, I need 
not dwell. He has left among you monu- 
ments of his zeal, his faithfulness, bis la- 
bours in teaching from house to house, in 
visiting the sick and dying, in counselling; 
instructing and catechising, in ‘addition to 
all his more public services, the recollec- 
tion of which I have no doubt will be long 
cherished by you, and of which, I trust, 
many memorials, many precieus memorl 
als, will appear at the resurrection of the 
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« But his labours were not confined to 
this congregation ; nor were his plans of 
as -tulness of the small or narrow kind.— 
He waseminently a PUBLIC SPIRITED MAN, 
and was ready, whenever he considered 
duty as calling him, to go forward with 
ajacrity, With energy, and with indefatiga- 
hle ardour, in any undertaking, however 
jificult, in any labour, however severe, 
until he attained his purpose, if it were 
possible to attain it. Yes, my friends, we 
have all reason—the church at large has 
-eason, to love and honour the memory of 
that precious man so prematurely cut 
down -—prematurely, I mean, so far as we 
are able to see and to judge ; but it is not 
prematurely in fact. Precious in the eyes 
of the Lerd is the death of his saints. What 
se does we know not now, but we shall know 
rereafter ; and then shall we be ready to 
cay of this, as well as of every other dis- 
pensation—He hath done all things well. 

“¢ With respect to the private and domes- 
‘ic character of our dear departed brother, 
J shall not enlarge. Those whom [I ad- 
dress need no testimony of mine to the ex- 
cellence of this part of his character. It 
was exhibited every day and hour in the 
midst of you. How amiable his social 
character—how fervent and uniform his 
friendship—how active his benevolence— 
how endearing his disposition and deport- 
ment in all the walks of domestic life, all 
who had an opportunity of witnessing can 
testify. O how many, in different parts of 
our country, when intelligence of the 
event which has clad this house in mourn- 
ing, shall reach their ears, will be ready 
to give vent to their feelings in the lan- 
suage of ancient friendship—O my brother, 
fam distressed for thee, my brother, very 
sleasant hast thou been unto me. 

‘But he isno more ours. The faithful 
minister—the affectionate husband—the 
tender parent—the amiable and beloved 
iriendis gone. Notlost; but transtated 
toa higher and better world. May we all 
be enabled to walk in the light of his ex- 
ample, and be prepared for that glorious 
inveritance which, we trust, he now en- 
joys. 

“With the surviving widow and chil- 
dren, and all the other relatives of our de- 
parted brother, we cordially sympathize. 


f 
‘ 


‘heir loss is, indeed, great, as well as that 
tthe church. But iris tHe Lorp, who 
las bereaved both: LET HIM DO WHAT 
‘FEMETH GOOD IN HIS SIGHT. May that 
ail Wise and all gracious Sovereign who 
nas inflicted the heavy, beavy stroke, send 
the balm of consolation! May the legacy 
ol the many prayers, the bright example, 
which their departed friend bas left them, 
Prove a rich blessing to them in time and 
clernity ! and may they all, at length, be 
et aes to spend a blisstul eternity to- 
ther, 
P ‘ My respected fathers and brethren in 
we mrotstry. Another of our fellow-la- 
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bourers is gone. O what a solemn call is 
thisto us! Let vs WORK THE WORK oF 
HIM THAT SENT US WHILE IT IS DAY! Let 
US Be arso READY! For we know not 
wher the master of the house will come. 
But blessed, thrice blessed will that ser- 
vant be, whom his Lord, when he cometh, 
shall find doing his will. 

“To the people of this Congregation, 
the death of their beloved Pastor speaks in 
language of the most impressive kind. 

“ And, first, let me address the Frrenps 
oF Curisr in this church. My christian 
brethren, some of you, perhaps a con- 
siderable number under God, owe your 
awakening, and your introduction to the 
christian church to the beloved minister 
who has just left us. And many more of 
you, will have reason to bless his memory 
to all eternity for that instruction, edifica- 
tion and comfort, which he was made the 
means of imparting to your hearts. He is 
now gone! Gone To HIs FATHER AND OUR 
FATHER, TO HIS GOD AND OUR Gop! But 
he has left you many memorials of his pi- 
ous fidelity. Cherish the memory of his 
graces and virtues, as well as of his Ja- 
bours; ard strive to be followers of him 
as he followed Christ. THouGcu DEAD, HE 
YET SPEAKETH. Though his cold lips have 
ceased to proclaim the message of grace, 
and his withered hand to point out the 
road to life; yet, I trust, his example, his 
instructions, and his prayers will not soon 
be forgotten. Let us all study to profit by 
them while we live. I charge you, my 
christian friends, over the remains of your 
beloved minister, that you hencefcrward 
bend your supreme attention, to a happy 
meeting with him round the eternal 
throne; and that you strive and pray to 
carry as many as possible with you to that 
place of blessedness. Thus may a rich and 
ABUNDANT ENTRANCE BE ADMINISTERED TO 
US INTO THE EVERLASTING KINGDOM OF OUR 
Lorp anp Saviour Jesus Curist; and 
thus. may we all rejoice together in the 
kingdom of eternal glory ! 

‘*Tosuch of you, my dear hearers, as 
remain enemies to God, and of course, 
strangers to the faith and bope of his peo- 
ple, the death of your Pastor is an event 
of the most solemn nature, and ought 
deeply to affect your hearts. He has gone 
to give an account of his ministry, and in 
alittle while you will all follow him to the 
same bar, to give an account of the man- 
ner in which you have received his minis- 
trations in the Lord. Yes, brethren, ne 
has terminated his earthly labours ; but, be 
assured, you have not yet done with them '! 
The solemn account between the great 
God and you, for having enjoyed them is 
yet to be settled. O, brethren, if you re- 
main strangers to the grace of the Gospel, 
how will you bearto meet your faithful 
minister before THE JUDGMENT SEAT OF 
Curist ? How will you bear to behold his 
beloved form there standing as a witness 
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against you * How will you bear to recol- 
lect his entreaties, his warnings, his ex- 
hortations, his prayers, inthe great day of 
the Lord? Better—infinitely better for 
you that you HAD NEVER BEEN BORN, than 
seet him iv your present condition. My 
dear brethren! let the death of your Pastor 
sink deep into your hearts. O let this 
event—this solemn~ event be found the 
means, by the grace of Ged, of making 
that saving impression upon you, which 
his life and his labours failed of effecting ? 
His death, my triends, is rue Last of those 
things concerning him for which you must 
give anaccount. God grant that you nay 
do it with joy, and not with grief!--God 
grant that you may have grace given you 
to take refuge in the Saviour! and then 
you will meet Him as well as his servant, 
at last, with yoy UNSPEAKABLE AND FULL 
oF GroRY! dimen!” 

Departed this life, at New-Hartford, 
Con. on the 28th of May last, in the 67th 
year of her age, Nancy Pirchtrorpn, a per- 
son of colour. Her mother was a native 
of Guinea; and, atthe age of 12 years, 
while taking an evening walk in company 
with a neighbouring girl, was torn from 
parents and home forever. The subject 
of this notice spent in servitude the first 
40 years of her life. Her master, Mr. 
Benjamin Henshaw of Middletown, so far 
supplied her with the means of intellectu- 
al and moral culture, that her society in 
the estimation of his own children, was 
not despicable. One of these, with whom 
she spent afew of the last years of her 
life, and at whose house she died, said, on 
the day of her funeral, from a heart burst- 
ing with grief; “Ah! she was to me a 
sister!” 

Previously to her possession of natural 
liberty, Nancy, * by the grace of God that 
bringeth salvation,” equally to the bond 
and the free, was enabled “to enjoy the 
glorious liberty of the children ot God.” 
To an unhappy violence of natural tem- 
per succeeded a tranquility which noth- 
ing could easily ruffle, anda sweetness 
which could better be perceived and ad- 
mired than described. Even the frolick 
some impertinence of children, who in 
noisy groups, not untrequently called 
her patience ito exercise, was never 
known, by a daily observer, to dis- 
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turb for a moment the serenity of he; 
countenance. Her industry was as tty 
spicuous as her amiableness of disposition 
Aud no less remarkable were her prau- 
dence and economy, but it was religion 
which gave the distinguishing trait of he; 
character. For about twenty years she 
was a valuable member of the Church of 
Christ. Early in her christian course, as 
one who was then a member of her mas. 
ter’s family informs the writer of this ar. 
ticle, it was her custom to withdraw at 
stated hours, twice a day, apparently for 
the enjoyment of private devotion. To 
the adoption and coutinuance of this prac. 
tice, as an important means of grace, may 
probably be traced the correctness of her 
life and the ardour of her piety. On the 
evening before her death, she was obsery- 
ed to spend in retirement, a longer season 
than usual. Being at this time in ordina- 
ry health, the God whom she served, 
seems to have led her, by a gracious influ- 
ence, to prepare for her approaching exit 
The general esteem, which she deserved 
and possessed, appears in the tact, that pi- 
ous females of the first respectability, re- 
ceived her visits without a sense ot intru- 
sion on her part, or of personal sacrifice 
on their own. 

We come now to the article in the life of 
Nancy Pitchford which more particularly 
deserves to “ be told for a memorial of her.” 
She saved from the earnings of her indus- 
try, more than 400 dollars :—and this, at- 
ter having been 40 years in slavery ; and 
from the allowance of only four shillings 
a week; and besides her ordinary liber- 
ality, which was very considerable, to the 
needy ; and also the price of membership, 
in a number of charitable societies, to 
which’she belonged. This sum with the 
exception of the necessary charges of he! 
last sickness and funeral, she has left, by 
will, to be appropriated to the advance 
ment of the cause of Christ in heathen 
lands, under the divection of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis 
sions. ; 

This subject of the grace of God expire 
after the short but painial illness of six 0 
eight hours —We will only direct the at 
tention of our readers, to the considera 
tion of the question whether it is safe 
furnish slaves with moral and religious In 
struction. 


Anstuers to Correspondents. 


A. B.C. 


D.; and Sitvanus, have been received. 


We thank D. D. for his communication, which although well written, we decibe 


inserting. 


We should be unwilling to give a grave character to the subject. 


A.B. C.; the Obituary Notice of Dr. Neaumiau Flows, and also that of James Mor; 


nis, Esq. will appear in our next 





